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bill Anile too! 


when GAG GIYOMIN gives you 


rade-Mark 


the best apples 
at lowest cost! 


BEST COLOR AND FINISH 


Experiment station and grower results 
prove Crac Glyodin apples have the 
finest color and finish—apples that get 
you top market prices. 

Rated first in 88 tests in 19 leading 
apple states over 5 years! 


COSTS LEAST 


Costs only 75¢ per 100 gallons of spray (54¢ 
in cover sprays) — the lowest costing organic 
fungicide. 


, GIVES HIGHEST YIELDS 


It's been proved by growers and experiment 
station tests that trees treated with Crac Glyodin 
give greater apple yields than trees treated with 
other leading fungicides. 


EARLY SPRAYS COVER SPRAYS 





ADD 
GLYODIN M eErcurRY GLyYopin 


for when needed for for continued 
protection back action protection 


USE THE COMPLETE GLYODIN-MERCURY-GLYODIN PROGRAM 








Send in this coupon and get the proof that 

, “ich ; CRAG Agricultural Chemicals 

Crac Glyodin is the best you can use. You'll CARBIDE AND CARBON CHEMICALS COMPANY 

receive free a full color booklet on apples A Division of Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation 

; 1 f ay f ; , 30-20 Thomson Ave., Long Island City 1, New York 
s ws » ) ’ ) Ss ? 

{ lows the provec facts on cost, yield, Check ones you want 

finish, scab control, mite control, summer 


R | . ' 
eee a on man} (il i catia Dina Send me the new CracG Glyodin Apple Growers’ Booklet 


fits Crac Glyodin gives, | F-8954[] Cherry Booklet F-8783 [] 
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hon NLOWLLA. . - You can also use — 


CRAG Glyodin to control cherry leaf spot! Address 





“Crag” is a registered trade-mark of Union Carbide and Carbon 
Corporation, 











End of wasted storage space—end of damage. Powrworker Stacker handles 18 crates with the flick of a finger. 


HOW TO ELIMINATE... 
Gl Damaged Fruit, Gi Wasted Manpower, El Lost Time 


Man-handling fruit is old fashioned . . . mighty expen- 
sive too. When a man picks up a 50 Ib. crate of apples, 
moves it from receiving to storage, from storage to 
grading and finally to packaging and shipping, he’s 
doing a lot of individual handling, and usually ...a 
lot of bruising. 

That’s where the Clark Powrworker® electric hand 
trucks come in. The Millburg Growers Exchange of 
Millburg, Michigan, found they could eliminate costly 
damage, wasted manpower, and lost time by handling 
up to 36 crates at a time. 


And you don’t have to be a big operator to reap the 
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same benefits. Call your local Clark dealer and go over 
your operation with him. Let him show you how you 
can profit with modern handling techniques. Man- 
handling fruit is old fashioned . . . why not go modern 
with Clark equipment. 


POWRWORKER SECTION 
Industrial Truck Division 


CLARK EQUIPMENT 
COMPANY 
Battle Creek 142, Michigan 


CLARK 


EQUIPMENT 





“INDISPENSABLE” 


IN THE ORCHARD 


® In the photograph above 
the Layman’s D2 is shown chisel- 
ing to speed the tree planting op- 
eration. The operator makes one 
pass at the location where the new 
tree will be planted. He makes an- 
other pass at 90° and the soil is 
thoroughly fractured to make it 
easy to dig a hole for the new tree. 
Also, it gives the tree a better 
chance to sink its roots into the 
soil. Layman Bros. report that 
subsoiling during the winter con- 
serves moisture that can be drawn 
upon during the summer. 


Read this report by 
D. LAYMAN 


Daleville, Va 


partner I. 


@@ Our CAT* D2 Orchard Tractor is 
easy to operate and economical. It cuts 
the work down and gives us more work 
per man hour. There are so many jobs 
you can do better with a Cat Diesel 
Tractor. It’s the most indispensable 
tool we have on the whole farm. With 
the D2, our work is much easier and 
quicker. In spring, we never failed to 
get the spray on regardless of weath- 
er. We also use the D2 to haul fruit 


from the orchard in wet weather. 99 


Once you become a Caterpillar 
owner, you, like the Layman Bros., 
will find it the most “indispensable 
tool” you’ve owned. You'll soon 
prove that you can accomplish 
much more than a wheel-type 
tractor of similar horsepower. 
You'll pull a wider hitch of tillage 
tools at a time. Cat Diesel econ- 
omy will cut your fuel bill 60% to 
80% compared to gasoline tractors. 
You'll do extra jobs like ‘dozing 
dead trees and leveling your or- 
chard.... Talk it over with your 
Caterpillar Dealer today. 


Caterpillar Tractor Co., Peoria, Illinois, U.S.A. 


CATERPILLAR’ 


DIESEL ORCHARD TRACTORS THAT SAVE 


YOU MONEY 
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Your best nitrogen buy for turning out top- 
quality, top-yielding fruit is ARCADIAN® 
UREA 465, the concentrated 45% nitrogen. 
Every 80-pound bag of free-flowing UREA 45 
supplies 36 pounds of quick-acting, non-leaching 
nitrogen—two or three times as much as ordi- 
nary nitrogen materials. 






















Ask your dealer for these high-nitrogen 
ARCADIAN products: UREA 45, the 
45% nitrogen fertilizer loaded with grow- 
ing power; 12-12-12, the modern balanced 
fertilizer; American Nitrate of Soda; 
A-N-L® Nitrogen Fertilizer; Nitrogen 


Fertilizer Solutions. Kalamazoo, Mich. 


maker! 


NITROGEN DIVISION ities chemical & Dye Corporation 


New York 6, N. Y. 


indianapolis 20, ind. * Columbia 1,$.C. «¢ Atlanta 3, Ga. « Columbia, Mo. 














Peaches, apples and other tree fruits need 
nitrogen early to push out heavy bloom and set 
a good crop. ARCADIAN UREA 45 dissolves 
in soil moisture and feeds roots well, even in 
cold soil. UREA 45 spreads through the root 
zone and stays locked to the soil particles until 
your crop needs it. UREA 45 carries the crop 
right through the spring months of heavy nitro- 
gen demand, to turn out a big crop with high 
finish and quality. 


Small fruits are also heavy feeders on nitrogen. 
It’s easy to apply all the ARCADIAN UREA 45 
needed for top yields, quickly and evenly, with 
no skips, with ground spreaders, by hand, or 
in irrigation water. For your best nitrogen buy 
—buy UREA 45! 


NITRUGEN 


Hopewell, Va. ¢ itronton, Ohio © Omaha 7, Neb. 


San Francisce 3, Cal. ° 





Los Angeles 5, Cal.. eg 
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LETTERS 


TO THE EDITOR 





A Fruit Grower Speaks Out 
Dear Editor : 


As a small fruit grower I sometimes 
wonder if I am in a position to know too 
much about the true apple market. How- 
ever, I want to make a few comments on 
the 1955 market. 

On May 8 we had a bad freeze that took 
probably 80 per cent of the blossoms in all 
of central Michigan. Many orchards, in- 
cluding the Michigan State University ex- 
perimental orchard, were completely wiped 
out. However, I was fortunate to have 
about 20 per cent of a crop, although it 
looked much less all summer long. I sprayed 
12 times and had fair control. I lost all the 
Jonathans, Delicious, and 90 per cent of the 
McIntosh. I will have about a 25 per cent 
Northern Spy crop. This was a bad thing 
for me, but it sure was a good thing for 
the Michigan apple growers as a whole. 

Last year, for instance, we had about 
an average crop and we had a good move- 
ment which in my case sold out December 
23, 1954, with 24j-inch minimum utility 
apples bringing $1.50 per bushel. I hope 
the processor made money. 

sut what a change this year. With a 
short crop and the apple tax 2 cents per 
bushel instead of 1 cent as last year, the 
processor offers only $2 per 100 pounds for 
2¥%-inch minimum utility grade. This is less 
than two-thirds what we got last year. 

I know that the very large grower with 
» poor varieties that yield big crops can come 
for three stral 4% ears out all right for large volume sales at 

| his door in the processor’s crates, often 
without grading. a I wonder how 
° e e the processors arrive at $2 per 100 pounds 
ooo WINS Ohio State Fair Apple Sweepstakes wee figure. Is it by collusion inp nl com- 
uses Myers Concentrate Orchard Sprayer petition? It sure isn’t based on an organ- 
ized producer able to bargain like the 

C.L.O. 
RAY CHAMBERLAIN One of the large buyers of processing 
Oberlin, Ohio apples is Gerbers, of Freemont, Mich. They 

; like old-style Northern Spy apples to make 

Winner, Best 40-Tray Apple Display baby food that brings about all the con- 
Ohio State Fair, 1953, 1954, 1955 sumer can pay. I hope I never have to sell 
them any apples if they can’t afford to pay 
me more than 2 cents per pound. 
A better, more profitable apple crop year after year is proof that concen- I wish you or someone else informed 
trate spraying pays off for this leading Ohio grower. But, a more saleable would take up this discussion and correct 
crop is just part of the story. me on any point I have wrong. I intend to 
His Myers Concentrate Sprayer also saves time, materials and labor all mention this matter at the next meeting of 
season long. Here’s how! our small horticultural society. 


: A few years ago the fruit growers of 
Conserves water... needs fewer stops for refilling. Michigan were asked to dig out 10 per cent 
One-man ws Seta path Pap hired spraying help. of their trees. Some did, but now perhaps 
Effective penetration of heavy foliage. we should destroy or just not pick a lot 
Better over-all, even coverage. — ; M of a short crop of apples here in Michigan. 
Faster operation . . . cuts spraying time one-third, 


, ? , Another trend is the buying by our local 
Better fruit finish . . . more fancy fruit. stores of apples from outside Clinton 


Simple operation . . . easy control from the tractor seat. County. One wholesaler said he sold 1,200 
To find out how the Myers Concentrate Sprayer can put more profit in fruit bushels in one week which came from a 
growing for you, call your nearby Myers sprayer dealer. distance of 60 miles. The stores just don't 
want to deal with us local people. I think 
this is wrong especially when I try and sell 

4 pang i al Aba I them only the best and freshest apples. 


r) Concentrate Spraying.” A baker here says he pays $8.73 a case 

Written by a recognized en- for about 36 pounds of applesauce made 
tomologist and power sprayer specialist. from Northern Spy apples that used to cost 
Write The F. E. Myers & Bro. Co., Dept. A-12, under $4 a case less than two years ago. 
Ashland, Ohio. 


This is longer than I had intended, but I 
feel it shows some trends that we fruit 


nn POWER SPRAYERS $ growers must consider if we are to stay in 


Street or Rt business. , 1 
ee WATER SYSTEMS St. Johns, Mich. Robert D. Ward 
ost ce. 

State AND WATER SOFTENERS Reader Ward has said some real truths. 
. Alone, he can do nothing. It is time that 
leaders in the industry took hold and led 
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the way. The biggest problem facing agri- 
culture today—including the fruit industry 
—is the violent swings in price. There is 
little reason back of most of these severe 
fluctuations. Why did 7-cent cherries finally 
sell for 5 cents? Why must processing ap- 
ples go for $2 a hundred? Speak up, Mr. 
Grower! Let’s have your comments. We 
need to do something.—Ed. 


Fastest Apple Picker 


Dear Editor : 

I have read the article in the October 
issue about Don Lynch of Muskegon, Mich., 
picking 223 bushels of Cortlands from 7 :00 
A.M. to 7 P.M. with one hour off for lunch, 

Robert Parker, working for Allen Or- 
chards in Fair Haven, Vt., started work at 
8:00 A.M. and by.5:30 P.M., with one-half 
hour off for lunch, picked 224 bushels of 
Cortlands. Parker has picked for us sev- 
eral years while on vacation. He is the 
fastest picker I have seen. Cortlands are 
easy to pick and count up faster than Mc- 
Intosh. Parker will pick from 160 to 200 
bushels of McIntosh per day over a two 
weeks’ period. 

These figures can be substantiated by 
several orchard foremen and pickers 
Fair Haven, Vt. Jack Collins, Foreman 

Allen Orchards 
Dear Editor : 

After reading about the apple picking 
feat of Donald Lynch I am prompted to 
write you. This record of 223 bushels could, 
of course, be good for Michigan, but for 
California, huh! 

We have several men in our crew that 
pick over 200 cannery lugs a day—a can- 
nery lug contains 2,600 cubic inches while 
a bushel here is under 2,200. Among the 
crew is one man who is averaging, week 
after week, during the fall harvest, nearly 
300 boxes per 10-hour day 

To prove our point we had a photo taken 
of this man in front of his best day’s work 
and also a story in our local paper that | 
understand is being sent you. 

Of course, I think this is mostly in the 
weather and we would like to have Mr. 
Lynch come to California next harvest and 
show us what he could do here. Maybe he 
could beat this. Now that I’ve had my say, 
let me say that 223 boxes is a lot of apples 
and a real day’s work in any man’s world. 
Sebastopol, Calif. O. A. Hallberg & Sons 


Nut Cracking Made Easy 
Dear Editor: 

A simple method for hand-cracking nuts 
follows : 

Fill a tub two-thirds full of nuts, pour 
boiling water over them to cover, stir well, 
and let stand to cool. When cool turn the 
nuts on edge and crack. Always use a heavy 
post so the hulls will be easier to crack. 
Walk on black walnuts to crack their hulls. 
Memphis, Tenn. Mrs. A. Owen 


Dwarf Fruit Trees 


Dear Editor: 

Your recent article on “Dwarf Trees with 
3ark Inversion” interested me very much 
since I have been dwarfing trees for some 
time. This spring I grafted about 50 scions 
on Malling IX. I plan to use the inverted 
bark process on some peach and cherry 
stock this year. I also have tried some pear 
on Malling IX, which I raise myself. 
Roselle, Ill. Walter G. Gerth 


Our Buttons Are Popping 


Dear Editor: 

Your magazine has been a regular in this 
house for several years now, and bridging 
fields of activity it holds the same fascina- 
tion for me as does The New Yorker. 
Grand Rapids, Mich. Tom Kelly 
Elmcrest Orchards 
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KNOCKS OUT 
major 
fungus 
diseases 


PHYGON-XL 











Phygon-XL effectively controls apple scab, bitter rot of apples 
and peaches. Brown rot and brown rot blossom blight of 
peaches and many other stone fruit fungus diseases are also 
controlled. Its added advantages are low cost per acre, ease of 
use, high compatibility and the fact that it does not harm 
pollen and bees nor affect flavor and odor of crops. Write for 
Phygon Orchard Bulletin 32. 

Says progressive Michigan grower A. J. Schaefer, Jr., of 
Schaefer Orchards: 

“We have used Phygon-XL for 4 years now, not only as 

a dilute spray but in 4X concentration and in dust 

form. It has given us very good control of scab... dur- 

ing severe scab conditions. It’s also economical to use.” 


Order Phygon-XL from your local supplier today. Write, wire 
or phone us if unable to locate immediate source of supply. 


Naugatuck Chemical 


is Division of United States Rubber Company 
Naugatuck. Connecticut 





producers of seed protectants, fungicides, miticides, insecticides, growth retard- 
ants, herbicides: Spergon, Phygon, Aramite, Synklor, MH, Alanap, Duraset. 








Now:--An Amazing 
‘One-Shot’ Miticide «< 


for Early Mite Control 
USE fy B 


ORCHARD BRAND 


GENITE 
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---No 
Residue 
° EN -923 Problem! 


At last, here’s an early mite spray so efficient 
that a single application gives control far 
into the summer—reduces the need for mid- 
summer spraying! A product of General 
Chemical research, Orchard Brand GENITE 
EM-923 is effective on such crops as apples, 
peaches, pears, plums and prunes. 


Here are some of the unusual features 
of General’s GENITE EM-923: 


“ Gives outstanding control of European 
red mite and clover (almond) mite with 
single application. 


~ Will not harm useful insects, foliage or 
fruit; virtually non-toxic to bees. 


So effective, control results often extend 
into the following year. 


~ Superior control before fruit formation 
eliminates residue problem of late season 
sprays. 


PROVED! All these advantages have been 
thoroughly proved in Experimental Station 
orchards in 28 states and three Canadian 
provinces. Used by commercial growers in 
California for years. 


GOES FAR! Just 1 4 pints make 100 gallons 
of full-strength solution. Recommended use is 
any time from dormant spray to petal-fallspray. 
Compatible with most pre-fruit formation spray 
materials: generally, no separate miticide spray- 
ing is necessary. 


Get the Right Product for 
Every Pest Problem...Get 
Orchard Brand, America’s 
Foremost Line of Insecti- 
cides, Fungicides, Weed 
Killers 


*Reg. Trademark 


GENERAL CHEMICAL DIVISION 


ALLIED CHEMICAL & DYE CORPORATION 


40 Rector Street, New York 6, N. Y. 


Offices: Albany * Atlanta * Baltimore * Birmingham * Boston * Bridgeport * Buffalo « Charlotte 

Chicago * Cleveland * Denver « Detroit « Greenville (Miss.) * Houston ¢ Jacksonville * Kalamazoo 

Los Angeles * Milwaukee * Minneapolis * New York * Philadelphia * Pittsburgh *« Providence 
San Francisco * Seattle * St. Louis * Yakima ( Wash.) 


In Canada: The Nichols Chemical Company, Limited * Montreal * Toronto * Vancouver 
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® THE BADGE of 75 years of service can be worn proudly. Friend and counsellor 
to readers, the pages of AMERICAN Fruit GrRoweER recount three-quarters of a 
century of horticultural progress, from Paris green to DDT and from the barrel 
to the polyethylene bag. 

The history of AMERICAN Fruit Grower divides itself into two parts, matching 
the two great periods in the production of fruits, berries, and nuts in this country. 
The first was a period of expansion and the heyday of the farm orchard. The 
second has been a period of consolidation, mechanization, and scientific advancement. 

AMERICAN Fruit Grower’s family tree was planted in 1880 by Charles A. 
Green, editor, fruit grower, and nurseryman of Rochester, N. Y. He moved from 
the city to the country where he grew “strawberries, raspberries, blackberries, cur- 
rants, gooseberries, grapes, apples, peaches, pears, plums, and quinces” and wrote 
about his experiences in his magazine, Green’s Fruit Grower, later to be called 
AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER. 

Green loved to advise his readers on getting started in the country, what crops 
to grow, and mistakes to avoid. He was so successful that he absorbed other 
publications, and his list of subscribers grew. He laid down his pen in 1917 but 
for many years continued to dispense advice and wisdom in a column, “Walks and 
Talks with Charles A. Green.” 

In his footsteps followed such men as Samuel Adams, C. I. Lewis, and C. E. 
Durst. Samuel Adams consolidated Green’s Fruit Grower, Virginia Fruit Grower, 
and the Fruit-Grower and Farmer of St. Louis, Mo., into AMERICAN FrRuIT 
GROWER. 

C. I. Lewis and C. E. Durst, true to the changing times, filled the columns 
with technical advice and counsel on spraying, new methods of pruning, cultivating, 
thinning, fertilizing, and picking, handling, and storage of fruit. 

A new era for AMERICAN Fru1IT GROWER began when E. G. K. Meister took over 
the reins of the magazine. His faith and conviction led the magazine through the 
difficult days of the thirties and restored AMERICAN Fruit Grower to a pre- 
eminent position in the field. He breathed new life into the publication, broadened 
its coverage, and built the circulation to new highs. His publishing skill and knowl- 
edge lead the magazine today, completing 22 years of service. 

Month after month AMERICAN Fruit Grower has chronicled the events of 
a changing horticulture and brought information to its readers on how to grow 
and profit with fruits and berries. Many men combined their efforts over the past 
75 years to produce the largest and best fruit magazine in the world. The achieve- 
ments of the past provide inspiration for even greater ones in the future. 
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A FAMILY PORTRAIT 


ofa 


our-Generation Fruit Farm 


With each generation the Ward family tree in 
western New York becomes more deeply rooted in 
the development and progress of the fruit industry 


By ELDON S. BANTA 


66 HE love of trees seems to 
be in my blood. Despite all 

the worries and headaches [| still 
love to grow apples. I believe in 
fruit growing and I would be in no 
other business.” That is the way 
James Carl Ward sums up his life- 
long interest in fruit production. 
Ward Orchards, located a few 
miles west of Olcott, N.Y., and less 
than a mile from Lake Ontario, is 
one of the oldest fruit plantings in 
western New York. It is owned and 
operated by Carl and his son, Wal- 
lace T. Ward, This outstanding 
fruit-growing enterprise had its 
beginnings over a century ago, on 
the same land that is growing apples 
today. In fact, there still stands on 


Today the Wards are ay their confidence in 
dwarf apple trees. Here a three-year-old Lodi in 
co 900-tree planting is being thinned, The Wards 
this spring set an additional 1,700 dwarf trees, 


the farm, and in good production, 
an orchard of 105-year-old Rhode 
Island Greenings, planted by Carl’s 
erandfather, Carlos Don Ward. 
Carlos Don was born in 1822, in 
the days when husking bees, quilt- 
ings. pumpkin parings, house raisings, 
and neighborhood feasts were the big 
and exciting events of the year. 
Farmers were planting peach and 
apple trees in clearings ‘and finding 
them productive. Carlos planted many 
on the land he inherited from his 


Right—This 105-year-old 
orchard of Rhode Island 
Greenings, planted by 
Carios Don Ward, links 
the past with the present. 


Third and fourth 
eneration Wards— 
arl and Wallace— 

in front of their 

farm cold storage. 


father, an early New York settler. 

There was little market for fruit 
in those pre-Civil War days so plant- 
ings were small and for home and 
local use of fruit. However, the Erie 
Canal, which had been completed 
in 1825, linking Lake Erie with the 
Hudson River, helped greatly to 
open up western New York to agri- 
cultural development. The Ward 
farm was within easy reach of the 
canal. 

Wallace Orlando Ward was born 


Under second-generation Wallace Or- 
lando Ward's guidance, the Ward Or- 
chards assumed commercial importance, 


in 1866. When Wallace was eight 
years old his father purchased the 
farm of 101 acres where Carl now 
lives. Wallace was the first member 
of the family to take an active 
interest in expanding fruit produc- 
tion on the farms. A great leader of 
men, he lived an energetic, thrifty, 
and useful life in his community 
until his death about a year ago, 
at the age of 88. 

James Carl Ward, born in 1886, 
has carried on well the work so 
faithfully begun by his father, Now 
with him in the business is his son, 


(Continued on page 33) 
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Growers Grew These 


Varieties 73> Years Ago 


Sweet Bough . . . Garden Royal . . . Pumpkin 
Russet . . . Yellow Bellflower . . . Oldmixon Free 
.- +» Red Cheek Melacoton ...Eumelon... Cuth- 
bert are some colorful varieties of bygone days 


By RICHARD WELLINGTON 


RUIT variety changes may seem 

slow, but when measured with 
a 75-year ruler, marked changes are 
obvious. There are many contribu- 
ting factors to these changes, but 
in the final analysis the more profit- 
able kinds, regardless of quality, 





Seckel pear ... 
has no 


even today 
equal for pickling. 


soon come to the front. During the 
past century there were amateurs 
who grew hundreds of varieties, 
and even many fruit growers had 


a large number of different kinds. 
Unfortunately many fine varieties 
have been eliminated because they 
do not meet our present standards. 

Apples—As apples were wanted 
throughout the season for market, 
home consumption, and sweet cider, 
more than 20 varieties were grown. 
Sops of Wine, a sprightly-flavored 
old English culinary and cider apple, 
was the first to ripen. Like most 
early varieties, its fruit dropped as 
soon as mature. Early Harvest and 
Sweet Bough came next. Their 
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Advent of cold 
storage kept 





Mcintosh from 
being discarded. A 
ABOUT THE AUTHOR 
Nearly the same age as AMERICAN 


FRUIT GROWER, Richard Wellington is well- 
versed in both old and new varieties. He 
grew up on a ‘general farm'’ in Massa- 
chusetts where fruit growing was a side 
line, although in its prime the Wellington 
orchard was awarded a prize by the Massa- 
chusetts Horticultural Society, Wellington 
headed the New York State Experiment 
Station's fruit breeding work for many 
years until his retirement in 1953, and the 
newly-introduced Wellington apple was 
named after him.—Ed. 











ripening fruits were carefully 
watched by the young folks who 
did not wait for the fruits to drop. 
Red Astrachan was another favorite. 
One grower held a portion of his 
fruit in storage until the variety had 
disappeared from the markets, and 
then he named his own price. 
Williams was popular due to its 
good dessert and market qualities. 
One neighbor mulched the ground 
beneath his trees with hay and daily 
picked up the drops. A few bushels 
of drops sold readily in the Boston 
market. A tree of Duchess provided 
fruit for pies and sauce. Garden 
Royal provided an acceptable des- 


sert apple although it had little 
market value. 
Gravenstein was the best all- 


‘round late summer apple. It was 
liked both by the market and for 





Varieties with a conical shape 
were usually called Sheepnose. 


home use. Some growers spread 
their fruit of this variety on a bed 
of straw in their cold-frames to 
obtain a superior color and a better 
price. Porter, a yellow apple with 
a blush, had lost its popularity in 
the Boston market, but to the young 
folks it was a treat. The last Porters 
hanging on the top of the trees 





Cuthbert was 
raspberry variety of bygone days. 


the favorite red 


were the best. Ramsdell Sweet was 
prized by those who liked a sweet 
apple. 

The rich-flavored Hubbardston 
dropped badly and so most of its 
fruit went into the cider barrel. 
Haas had too tart a flavor to be 
classed as a dessert fruit, but it 
made a very acceptable sauce. The 
best apple of all for baking was the 
sweet Pumpkin Russet. When cored, 
filled with sugar and baked, its juice 
was as sweet as honey. Jewett Red, 
called Nodhead in Maine and New 
Hampshire, was considered of little 
value. Its color aided in its sale, 
but as I recall most of its fruit was 
harvested from the ground. 

(Continued on page 31) 
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POMOLOGY’S 
HALL OF FAME 


Thumbnail sketches of 32 men whose inspiring 
work helped to lay the foundation for 
America's great fruit industry 


ANY early horticulturists were 
nurserymen as well as growers 
of fruit. Such was the case of Wil- 
liam Prince, 1725-1802. His father, 
Robert, founded the first large com- 
mercial nursery in America in 1730 
at Flushing, Long Island. Son Wil- 
liam is given credit for developing 
the Prince Nurseries and bringing 
it to distinction before the Revolu- 
tion. From this nursery came the 
fruit trees that started many of the 
orchards in the Hudson Valley. 
A View of the Cultivation of Fruit 
Trees and the Management of 
Orchards and Cider, published in 
1817 by Pennsylvania fruit grower 
William Coxe was the first publi- 
cation on fruit growing. Cope also 
earned a national reputation for his 
excellent cider 

John Adlum, “Father of American 
grape growing,” wrote the first book 
on grape growing in America. A 
Revolutionary soldier, a surveyor 
and civil engineer, and a judge for 
some years, Adlum introduced the 
Catawba grape and developed new 
varieties. 

John Bartram was the first great 
American naturalist and the first 
American to successfully perform 
hybridization of plants (about 1728), 
thus establishing a foundation for 
later fruit breeding work. 

The life of Johnny Appleseed has 
grown more legendary than factual. 
John Chapman by real name, he 
contributed greatly to the develop- 
ment of fruit growing in the Mid- 
west. His fame and his legend spread 
because of the hundreds of thou- 
sands of apple seeds he planted in 
Ohio and Indiana, from about 1800 
until his death in 1847. 

Nicholas Longworth introduced 
the Catawba grape into the Ohio 
Valley 130 years ago. A Cincinnati 
lawyer, banker, and business man, 
Longworth pursued his avocation 
with such vigor that by 1850 there 
were nearly 2,000 acres of grapes 
growing around Cincinnati. The city 
became the first grape capital of 
America and the center of a grow- 
ing wine industry. 
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Longworth also discovered that 
many varieties of strawberries re- 
quire cross-pollination, and _ intro- 
duced the first variety of black 
raspberry to America, the Ohio 
Everbearing. 


Nicholas Longworth introduced the first 
variety of black raspberry to America and 
the Catawba grape into the Ohio Valley. 


Many of today's peach varieties are 
descendants of the Chinese Cling. 
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Andrew Jackson Downing, 
famous pomologist, author, 
and landscape gardener. 


Growers are indebted to Ephraim W. 
Bull for the Concord grape variety. 
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A nurseryman and fruit grower 
of note was James Hart Stark, 
founder of Stark Bro’s. Nurseries 
& Orchards Co. Stark was first a 
Kentucky lawyer, then moved west 
to Missouri in 1815. He was given 
a script of land in what is now Pike 
County, Missouri, as reward for his 
military service during the War of 
181Z,. After settling, he returned to 
Kentucky and cut scions from the 
old family orchard at Hutchison. 
From these and later propagations 
he started the first orchard and 
nursery west of the Mississippi in 
1816. 


Luther 
“plant wizard." 


Burbank, 


A 9 ST men .* 
From rry's nursery came 
trees that helped establish the 
great western New York fruit belt. 
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Liberty Hyde Bailey, Jr., 
great teacher and author, 


Maurice Adin Blake intro- 
duced the Golden Jubilee 
peach; re-established New Jer- 
sey's dying peach industry. 


The names of George Ellwanger 
and Patrick Barry go together in 
horticultural history. Ellwanger, a 
German by birth, was employed as 
horticulturist in 1837 by The Roch- 
ester Seed Store and Horticultural 
Repository, at Rochester, N.Y. 
Three years later he purchased the 
5-acre nursery from the firm and 


% developed it into one of the finest 


nurseries in American history. A 
fair portion of its success was due 
to his partner, Patrick Barry, who 





joined him a year later, 1840. They 
formed the Ellwanger and Barry 
nursery under the name of The 
Mount Hope Botanical and Pomo- 
logical Garden. From this nursery 
came the trees that started the 
development of the great western 
New York fruit belt. 

Barry was also a noted writer 
and editor. He edited the Genesee 
Farmer from 1944 to 1852 and The 
Horticulturist for a few years after 
the death of A. J. Downing. As 
an author his greatest contribution 
was his “Treatise on the Fruit Gar- 
den” published in 1851. 

Charles Mason Hovey, born in 
Cambridge, Mass. in 1810 is best- 
known for his editorship of the 
Magazine of Horticulture from 1835 
to 1868. From 1852 to 1856 Hovey 
compiled and published two volumes 
and started a third of his Fruits of 
America series. Hovey is also re- 
membered for his introduction of 
the Hovey strawberry in 1836. This 











Joseph Harvey Gourley early 
advocated orchard mulching, 


was the first good strawberry vari- 
ety, and Hovey is recognized as the 
man who started the commercial 
strawberry industry of this country. 
John McIntosh lived in Dundas 
County, Ont., near the St. Lawrence 
River. In 1796 he found several 
seedling apple trees growing wild 
and planted them near his home. 
From one of these came the McIn- 
tosh, which today leads all other 
apple varieties in Northeast. 
(Continued to page 26) 
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Cooking up a batch of lime sulphur near Worthington, 
ind., in 1911. Liquid is strained into storage barrels 
to remove lumps, ‘The Fruit-Grower's Guide-Book,"’ 
published in 1911, gave this recipe for lime sulphur. 
"Stone lime, 15 pounds. Sulphur, flour or flowers, 15 
pounds. Water, 50 gallons, Slake the lime with some 
water in a large iron kettle. As it is slaking add the 
sulphur gradually and mix it with the siaking lime. 
Add 10 or 15 gallons of water to the mass and boil 
for about one hour, or until the mixture becomes an 
orange red or greenish color. Then add the remainder 
of the water to bring it up to a volume of 50 gallons."' 


Barreling apples at Zion's Orchard, Clark's Hill, Ind. 
The borrel-press is forcing the ‘‘head’’ of the barrel 
into position, ‘The Fruit-Grower's Guide-Book"’ ad- 
vised: "‘While the pressure is being applied, a few 
strokes with a hammer directs the head into place, 
when the chime hoops are driven down and nailed. . . 
The borrel is then turned over . . . The apples will 
often be somewhat bruised, and the juice may fly out 
of some of them, but this rarely causes any damage, 
as the juice is quickly absorbed by the wood and the 
slight breaks in the skin dry up. Little rot will result."’ 
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Mechanical apple harvester invented by Ira Coe, 
of Illinois, shown in Green's Fruit Grower, 1888. 


Day AS oe 





Dobbin furnished the power for this one-horse sweep-power cider mill of Grandfather's day. 
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In use at Massachusetts Agricultural College in 1904 was traction-driven 
power sprayer. Horse power turned the wheels which turned the cams. 


By 1906 these Massachusetts growers were using Niagara gas-pressure 
sprayer, with Vermorel nozzles on rods for finer spray. Dobbin is still on job. 





Cherries were picked into galvanized pails at Jones Orchard, Cordelia, Remember Grandmother's apple butter—made outdoors in a big iron kettle?” 
Calif., in 1922. Horse-drawn spring wagon hauls the fruit from the orchard. Grandmother stirs the fruit with long-handled spoon while men grind apples. 


Right—C. K. Scoon, New York, built pruning plat- 
form in 1897. Modernized a bit, it is still in use. 


Right—Raspberry bat used neor Dundee, N.Y., 
in 1904 to arvest berries mechanically. 


+ in Washingt + Harvesttime at the J. H. Hale Orchard, Fort Valley, Ga. Hale, who developed the variety 
eke ak ane chine stand full of Taretee, named for him, also had a peach orchard in Connecticut, was the ‘'Peach King of America. 
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A Glimpse Into The Next Quarter Century 


ee 1955 " 
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With Its Promises of 


FRUIT GROWING 





consecrated to his life." 





" ... the United States pledges before you— 
and therefore before the world—its determina- 
tion to help solve the fearful atomic dilemma 
—to devote its entire heart and mind to find 
the way by which the miraculous inventiveness 
of man shall not be dedicated to his death, but 


Dwight D. Eisenhower 
President of the United States 








AKE no mistake about it— 

August 6, 1945 marks the date 
Of a revolution in the world that will 
profoundly affect the lives of your 
children and your grandchildren, and 
may even affect you. On that date, 
there was released a full-scale display 
of atomic power, which, when har- 
nessed to peacetime use, will bring 
about as big a change from present- 
day agriculture and living as the In- 
dustrial Revolution of the 19th cen- 
tury brought in comparison to the 
primitive agriculture of the Nile 5,000 
years ago. 

How will this come about? First, 
by creating abundant cheap power ; 
and second, by providing the tool of 
radiation useful in producing im- 
proved varieties, in the sterilization of 


foods, in pest control, and in a better 


understanding of how plants grow 
and respond to various treatments. 

\ single man, through his own 
muscular activity, can do work equiv- 
alent to about one-half kilowatt hour 
of electricity—just about enough en- 
ergy to keep him alive. Past civiliza- 
tions were built on the sweat, toil, and 
muscles of slaves or a servile class. 
Then came the use of fossil fuels— 
coal and oil—which harnessed this 
energy into machines in what we now 
call the Industrial Revolution of the 
last century. American industry today 
DR. TUKEY was a delegate to the United 
Nations conference on “‘Peacetime Uses of Atomic 
Energy,” held in Geneva, Switzerland in August, 
1955. He is head of the Department of Horti 


culture, Michigan State University, and associate 
editor of American Fruit Grower 
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MIRACLES 


By H. B. TUKEY 


Experimental electron accelerator 


used to stud 
radiation on 


effect of sterilizing 
uits and vegetables, é 


Radioactive phosphorus placed on 
leaves of strawberry plant makes 
its own photograph, shows rapid 
movement into fruit and roots. 


© NEUTRONS 


Nuclear fission—this is the reaction that means atomic energy, in which 
uranium 235 is broken into two smaller particies, with the release of energy. 


uses 23 kilowatt hours per man, which 
means that each man employs about 
40 mechanical slaves to work for him. 

Through the release of power from 
the atom in controlled atomic reactors, 
it is expected that this number of 
“slaves” will be doubled to 80 by 


1975, and will be doubled again to 
160 by the year 2000! More than 
this, underprivileged countries and 
areas which do not now enjoy an 
abundant natural supply of oil, gas, 
and coal, will have abundant energy. 
(Continued on page 38) 
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CALENDAR OF COMING 
MEETINGS & EXHIBITS 





Dec. 1-2—Connecticut Pomological Society an- 
nual meeting, University of Connecticut, Storrs, 
—S. P. Hollister, Sec’y, Storrs. 


Dec. 1-2—Kansas State Horticultural Society 
annual meeting, Kansas State College, Manhat- 
tan.—W. G. Amstein, Sec’y, Manhattan. 


Dec. 1-2—Oregon State Horticultural Society 
70th annual meeting, Oregon State College, 
Corvallis.—C. O. Rawlings, Sec’y, Corvallis. 


Dec. 4-7—New Jersey State Horticultural So- 
ciety annual meeting, Claridge and Marlborough- 
Blenheim Hotels, Atlantic City.—Ernest G. 
Christ, Sec’y, New Brunswick. 


Dec. 5-7—Washington State Horticultural As- 
sociation 51st annual meeting, Wenatchee.—John 
C. Snyder, Pullman. 


Dec. 6-7—Oklahoma Pecan Growers Association 
annual meeting, Okmulgee.—Fred LeCrone, 
Ass’t. Sec’y, Stillwater. 


Dec. 6-8—Michigan State Horticultural So- 
ciety annual meeting, Civic Auditorium, Grand 
Rapids.—H. D. Hootman, Sec’y, East Lansing. 


Dec. 7—Kentucky State Horticultural Society 
annual meeting, Paducah.—-W. W. Magill, Sec’y, 
Lexington. 


Dec. 7-8—Nut Growers Society of Oregon and 
Washington annual meeting, McMinnville, Ore. 
C. O. Rawlings, Sec’y, Corvallis. 


Dec. 8-9—-Tennessee State Horticultural So- 
ciety 50th annual meeting, New Southern Hotel, 
Jackson.—A. N. Pratt, Sec’y, Nashville. 


Dec. 13-14—Peninsula Horticultural Society 
annual meeting, Ellis Hall, Salisbury, Md. Fruit 
Day, Dec. 14.—R. F. Stevens, Sec’y, Newark, Del. 


Dec. 14-16—New York State Horticultural So- 
ciety eastern meeting, Kingston.—D. M. Dal- 
rymple, Sec’y, Lockport. 


Jan. 4-6, 1956—-Massachusetts Fruit Grower's 
Association annual meeting, Municipal Audi- 
torium, Worcester.—A. P. French, Sec’y, Am- 
herst. 


Jan. 4-6—Western Washington Horticultural 
Association annual meeting, Fruitland Grange 
Hall, Puyallup.—Morrill Delano, Sec’y, Tacoma. 


Jan. 5-6—Maryland State Horticultural So- 
ciety 58th annual meeting, Hotel Alexander, 
Hagerstown.—A. F. Vierheller, Sec’y, College 
Park. 


Jan. 13-14—Western Colorado Horticultural 
Society annual meeting, Mesa College, Grand 
Junction.—Raleigh B. Flanders, Sec’y, Box 487, 
Grand Junction. 


Jan. 16-17—North Carolina State Apple Grow- 
ers Association annual meeting, Asheville. 
Boyd C. Campbell, Sec’y, Taylorsville. 


Jan. 17-19—Indiana Horticultural Society an- 
nual meeting, Severin Hotel, Indianapolis. 
Geo. A. Adrian, Acting Sec’y, R. R. 4, Box 
54-M, Indianapolis. 


Jan. 17-20, 1956—-New York State Horticul- 
tural Society Second Century Celebration, 
Rochester. American Pomological Society meet- 
ing in conjunction with society meeting.—D. M. 
Dalrymple, Sec’y, Lockport. 


Jan. 23-25—Virginia State Horticultural So- 
ciety 60th annual meeting, Hotel Roanoke, 
Roanoke.—John F. Watson, Sec’y, Staunton. 


Jan. 23-28—New Jersey Farmers Week, Tren- 
ton.—Fred W. Jackson, Dept. of Agr., Trenton 8. 


Jan. 30-Feb. 1—State Horticultural Associa- 
tion of Pennsylvania annual meeting, York- 
towne Hotel, York.—John U. Ruef, Sec’y, Uni- 
versity Park. 

Jan. 30-Feb. 1—State Horticultural Association 


of Pennsylvania annual meeting, Yorktowne 
Hotel, York.—J. U. Ruef, Sec’y, University Park. 


Jan. 30-Feb. 2, 1956—-United Fresh Fruit and 
Vegetable Association annual meeting, Hotel 
Roosevelt, New Orleans, La.—Association head- 
quarters: 777 14th St. N. W., Washington, D. C. 


Feb. 9-10—Idaho State Horticultural Society 
61st annual meeting, Hotel Boise, Boise.—An- 
ton S. Horn, Sec’y, Boise. 


Feb. 9-11—West Virginia State Horticultural 
Society 63rd annual convention, Martinsburg.— 
Carroll R. Miller, Sec‘y, Martinsburg. 


Feb. 15-17—Ohio State Horticultural Society 
annual meeting, Hotel Cleveland, Cleveland —C. 
W. Ellenwood, Sec’y, Wooster. 
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Fancy 
Fruit 
Brings 
Fancy 
Prices 


Let The Niagara Field Man 
Chart A Money Earning 
Protective Program For You 


A FEW OF 
MANY 
Niagara 
ORCHARD 
MATERIALS 


KOLO* Dusts and 
Sprays 

NIATOX* 50 Sproy 
(DDT) 

NIAGARAMITE* 
(Aramite) 


SUSPENSO* Lead 


Arsenate 
DINITRO DRY 
SPRAYSPREAD 


*T. M. Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 





The right kind of dust or spray 
material applied right and at the 
right time means a heavier harvest 
of clean, top grade fruit and bigger 
profits for you. 


Niagara has the right insecticides 
and fungicides to combat every 
threat to your crop. And your helpful 
Niagara field man has the experience 
and “‘know how’’ to guide your pro- 
tective program from dormant right 
up to harvest. Serving you is his 
business. It will mean more business 
for you if you call him in now. 


& 
Niagara INSECTICIDES AND FUNGICIDES 


FOOD MACHINERY AND CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


Middleport, N. Y., Richmond, Calif., Jacksonville, Fla.. Tampa, Fia., Pompano, 
Fia., Wyoming, Ill, New Orleans, La., Ayer, Mass., Harlingen, Tex., Pecos, Tex., 
Yakima, Wash. Subsidiary: Pine Bluff Chemical Co., Pine Bluff, Ark. Canadian 
Associate: NIAGARA BRAND SPRAY CO., LTD., Burlington, Ontario. 


Niagara Chemical Division 









Y 
WEN YOU ay 


now! a complete family of 


| tractors 





NEW WD-45 DIESEL 
Powered by a great Allis-Chalmers 
Diesel Engine with Tornado Turbu- 
lence and Follow-Through combustion. 


You name the fuel — there’s a WD-45 Tractor equipped to use it! 


Yes, you can now enjoy all the outstanding advantages and conven- 
iences of the dynamic WD-45 Tractor . . . equipped to operate on the 
fuel of your choice . . . gasoline, L-P gas or diesel . . . and with your choice 
of three interchangeable front-end styles. 


Measure it in any way you choose . . . power, economy, performance 
or price . . . the WD-45 represents today’s greatest tractor value. No 
other tractor matches its Big Four operating conveniences . . . SNAP- 
CoupP_er Hitch, power-shift wheels, two-clutch power contred, and auto- 
matic Traction Booster .. . all stand- 
ard equipment! 


With the wide selection of modern 
hydraulically-operated implements de- 
signed especially for it, the WD-45 
brings complete power farming to pow- 
er-wise, cost-conscious growers every- 
where .. . an outstanding value you 
should investigate. 

See your Allis-Chalmers dealer to- 
day ... or write us for free illustrated 
literature. 


WD-45 FOR GASOLINE 


Dynamic POWER-CRATER engine de- 
livers extra work power from every 
gallon of gasoline. 


Illustrations show the three inter- 
changeable front-end styles available 
for all WD-45 Tractors to meet the 
specific requirements of every grower 

wide, ad paaonee front axle, single 
or dual front wheels. 

WD-45 FOR L-P FUELS 
PowER-CRATER engine performance 
on L-P gas. 

FARM EQUIPMENT DIVISION, MILWAUKEE 1, WIS. 


ALLIS-CHALMERS 


SNAP-COUPLER and Ppowen-cnaTeR are Allis-Chalmers trademarks. 
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Cornerstones of 


America’s 
Great 
Fruit Industry 
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HE history of state horticultural 

societies is a story of the develop- 
ment of fruit growing in this country, 
in fact, of American itself. Oldest of 
the societies—the 109-year-old Ohio 
State Horticultural Society — was 
established in 1847, 

The Illinois society has reached 
the century mark, and the New York 
society is currently deep in plans for 
a celebration in January to appropri 
ately usher in its Second Century of 
activity and service to growers. The 
January Yearbook issue of AMERI- 
CAN Fruit Grower will carry a fea- 
ture story on the history of the New 
York society. 

The Missouri society, about to start 
its 97th year, is the oldest society west 
of the Mississippi. 

In New England the last decade of 
the nineteenth century witnessed the 
organization of state horticultural so- 
cieties in that section of the country, 
at a time when grower interest was 
swinging from low-income crops to 
the more profitable growing of fruits. 

Youngest of the societies is South 
Carolina, which last year changed its 
name from South Carolina State Hor- 
ticultural Society to South Carolina 
Peach Council. 

An important feature of society 
activity is the annual meeting. Sum- 
mer meetings, held in the orchards 
of grower-members, are becoming in- 
creasingly popular. 

Yearly Proceedings are issued by 
most of the societies, and several 
issue monthly publications. Low mem- 
bership fees include Proceedings and 
publications. 

AMERICAN Fruit Grower’s “Hall 
of Fame” in this anniversary issue 
lists eminent writers, horticulturists, 
and growers, many of whom helped 
to organize and develop the state 
societies—even as today’s scientists 
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and prominent growers help to guide 
society activities. 

The following brief histories of the 
majority of the 38 societies located 
throughout the country, include such 
vital statistics as date of formation, 
prominent men in their history, some 
of the problems solved, and today’s 
officers. 


Buckeye State Is 
Dean of Societies 
OHIO—The Ohio Pomological Society 


was organized and held its first meet- 
ing in Columbus in 1847. Twenty 
years later the name of the society was 
changed to Ohio State Horticultural 
Society—to encourage a wider interest 
in the whole field of horticulture. The 
society’s annual meeting on February 
15-17, 1956, will be its 109th—making it 
the oldest state-wide agricultural organi- 
zation in the Buckeye state. 

Throughout the society’s history many 
of its members have been prominent in 
the state’s agricultural affairs. John A. 
Warder, nationally known horticulturist 
and writer, served as president for 20 
years. George W. Campbell was a famous 
grape breeder, writer, and farm leader. 
W. I. Chamberlain and W. W. Farns- 
worth were leaders of Ohio agriculture. 
U. T. Cox, the oldest living past presi- 
dent, and E. J. Riggs served in many 
official capacities in the state. 

Today’s membership: 800 

Present officers: James B. Lane, Xenia, presi- 
dent; S. N. Liann, Port Clinton, Ist vice-presi 
dent; Paul Muckley, Waynesburg, 2nd vice-presi- 
dent; C. W. Ellenwood, Wooster, secretary; 
Thomas E. Fowler, Wooster, assistant secretary; 
I. P, Lewis, New Waterford, treasurer. 


INDIANA—The first Indiana Horti- 
cultural Society was organized in 1842. 
Instrumental in its organization was 
Henry Ward Beecher, pastor of New 
School Presbyterian Church in Indian- 
apolis and editor of /ndiana Farmer and 
Gardener. 

This society ceased to exist when Mr. 
Beecher moved to New York City, but 
was resurrected in 1860 under the name 
of Indiana Pomological Society. The 
present name of Indiana Horticultural 
Society was readopted in 1864. It is the 
oldest agricultural organization in the 
Hoosier state. 

As long ago as 1842 new, improved 
varieties were of interest. The only pre- 
mium offered by the society at its first 
fruit show was a set of silver teaspoons, 
for the best seedling apple (shown ’ by 
Reuben Ragen). 

“Uncle” Joe A. Burton, prominent in 
the early development of commercial 
apple growing near Orleans and an active 
society member, also at one time had 
charge of the society’s small experi- 
mental orchard near Orleans. Here was 
developed the Turley apple, named by 
Burton in honor of his wife whose family 
name was Turley. 

Today’s membership: 500. 

Present officers: President, Robert Byers, Vin- 
cennes; vice-president, Max Kercher, Goshen; 
acting secretary, George A. Adrian, Indianapolis. 


ILLINOIS—At the first meeting of 
the Illinois State Horticultural Society 
100 years ago—on December 17, 1856, in 
Decatur—E. S. Hull was elected presi- 
dent. 

The society this year, in celebrating its 
centennial on November 28-30 at Spring- 
field, paid tribute to its founders and 
older members. 


Today’s membership: 1,100. 
Officers for 1955 (officers for 1956 will be 
(Continued on page 20) 
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The two scientifically 
spaced and mounted 
Hardie cast aluminum 
fans function in a 
specially designed 
fan housing. The 
air stream is de- 
livered directly off 
the fan blades into 
the spray boom. 













































































































a a 4” 4 

SPF 
Leadership in fruit producti¢ 
leadership in the equipmen 
Hurricane Air Blast Spraye 
ment today in the finest ord 
coast to coast. Everywhere gt 


two fans are better than oney 
show you. 


Three models meet every job and 
budget need, All deliver tremendous 
air volume and velocity with abso- 
lutely even discharge over the entire 
spray boom radius, providing fast, 
complete uniform coverage from 
ground to top of any tree. 













The Hardie Manufacturing Company, Hudson, Michigan 
3825 Santa Fe Ave., Los Angeles 58, California 
1435 N. W. Northrup St., Portland 9, Oregon 
in Canada, C. W. Lewis & Son, Ltd., Grimsby, Ont. 
7. Sree Export Dept., Book Tower, Detroit 26, Michigan 
me ®™[Please send Catalog. 
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Starking HORT SOCIETIES 


Delicious Apple (Continued from page 19) 
% Actual Size 
Eckert, 


announced in January issue): Curt E. 
Belleville, president; Frank Chatten, Quincy, Ist 


j vice-president; Pavl Mallinson, Geneseo, 2nd vice- 
president; Harold J. Hartley, Carbondale, secre- 
tary-treasurer. 


MICHIGAN—The mission of the Mich- 
e igan State Horticultural Society since 
oar 1870, the year it was organized, has been 

ig ew “to encourage among the people a greater 
love for choice fruit products, to awaken 

a larger interest in Michigan’s Horticul- 


tural possibilities, and to offer practical 
suggestions along modern cultural and 
marketing methods.” 

With 1,252 life members and 400 annual 


members, the society’s total membership 


tops that of any other state horticultural 
society. 
Present officers: President, Robert Anderson, 
Covert; Ist vice-president, Donald Barden, South 
Haven; 2nd vice-president, Norris Helsel, Kent 


City; secretary, H. D. Hootman, East Lansing; 

: assistant secretary, Arthur E. Mitchell, East 
Lansing; treasurer, L. A. Spencer, Pullman. 

WISCONSIN—“A large and beautiful 

E exhibit of fruits” at the Wisconsin State 


Fair held at Janesville in 1865 influenced 
the formation of what today is known 
as the Wisconsin State Horticultural 
Society. During the fair, fruit growers 


reorganized the Wisconsin Fruit Growers 
Association, which had flourished from 
1853-1859. It was voted later to change 


the name to its present one. The society 


* ' * has received state aid since 1879. 
wit eco r on ed rin One of the early activities of the society 
was to test varieties of fruit throughout 


the state. Some of today’s largest fruit 


cf growing sections—the Gays Mills or 
Strain FRUIT TREES Kickapoo Valley and the Door County 
cherry areas—date their beginning to 

ae : : : these test orchards. 
Stark Bro’s “Record-Bearing Strains of the world’s most popular The society took an active lead in 
and most profitable fruit varieties are the best insurance of organizing the department of horticulture 


‘ ” . : of the University of Wisconsin. 
Success” a planter can buy—yet these finest trees cost little, if iu -1040. when. Weetiaiek Geaneteld was 


any, more than ordinary trees propagated from scions promis- secretary, the monthly publication Wis- 


cuously cut from unknown parents. consin Horticulture was started. State 
organizations affiliated with the society, 


Genuine Trees of these LEADER APPLES and PEACHES are including Wisconsin Fruit Growers Or- 
Obtainable ONLY from Stark Bro’s:— ganizations (composed of 15 county asso- 


ciations, mostly apple growers, and the 


Door County Fruit Growers Co-op) and 
APPLES PEACHES The Wisconsin Berry and Vegetable 
F . Growers Association, have. departments 
¢ Starking Delicious ¢ Burbank July Elberta in the magazine. 
e Stark Golden Delicious e Stark Early Elberta godess - mere . 3 909. B j - 

: *rese officers: / : assett, “9 ara- 
¢ Scarlet Staymared (Summer Gleason Strain) Me op, mon Tommy Stee agg Megag oe +s f vice: 
_ *All-Red” Winesap—New we Starking Delicious—New president; H. J. Rahmlow, ,Madison, secretary; E. 

- L. Chambers, Madison, trepsurer. 
¢ Jon-A-Red ¢ Golden Early Bird—New 
¢ Stark RedGold—New e Honeydew Hale—New MINNESOTA—A rather young mem- 
e Stark Dbl.Red Rome Beauty e Early White Giant—New ber of the state horticultural society 
' group is the Minnesota Fruit Growers 
BRAND NEW—THIS YEAR? Association, organized on June 27, 1933. 
® STARKING DELICIOUS PEAR U. S. Plant Patent 1044—Available in both Standard and Three members of the first board of 


Dwarf Trees. Giant size. Superior flavor. Smooth, melting, juicy, delicious—with directors—Benjamin FF. Dunn, F. F. 

no grit. Isaacs, J. D. Winter—still serve in that 
* STARK LATEGOLD PEACH U. S. Plant Patent Applied For: Large size. Delicious flavor. capacity. 

Yellow freestone. Ripe a week after Elberta. Set crop in 1955 when most other Today’s membership: 90. __ ; 

hes f d Present officers: George W. Nelson, La Crescent, 

peaches frosted out. + resident; R. B. Graves, Dakota, vice-president; 
* STARK SUMMER DELICIOUS APPLE U. S. Plant Patent Applied For. A new dessert D. Winter, St. Paul, secretary-treasurer. 
Delicious-type apple that is eating ripe three weeks or more ahead of Starking 


Delicious. Best summer apple we grow. Exhibit at World’s Fair 
e Also Starkrimson Strawberry and « Starking Black Giant Raspberry Acts as Spur 


WRITE for latest catalog and commercial-wholesale prices to NEW HAMPSHIRE—A New Hamp- 


: ou; ” : ° shire fruit exhibit at the World’s Colum- 
customers on Stark Certified ‘Virus Free” Fruit Trees. Address: bian Exposition in Chicago in 1893 “was 


of such a-nature as to impress upon the 

a minds of most New Hampshire people 

STARK BRO S NURSERIES & who saw it, the need of an active horti- 
ORCHARDS CO. . a cultural society in our own state.” Thus 


was the groundwork laid for the founding 


Largest in the World Dept. 116 a= Louisiana, Mo. papell of the New Hampshire Horticultural 


—Oldest in America Society on December 20, 1893. 
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First president of the society was 
C. C. Shaw, of Milford. Elected secretary 
was W. D. Baker, of Quincy, who served 
in that capacity for a dozen years. 

The frontispiece of the first annual 
report to be published by the society in 
1907 showed “the portrait :of the man 
(Baker) who has probably done the most 
toward its (the society’s) success.” It 
was Mr. Baker, in his capacity as super- 
intendent of the state exhibit at the 
Chicago exposition, who collected at his 
own expense and showed “60 varieties 
and 250 plates of apples, the same being 
credited to the state and awarded a 
medal and diploma.” 

The 1907 report carried advertisements 
of several manufacturers still doing busi- 
ness today: Friend, Niagara, Frost Insec- 
ticide, Grasselli. 

Today’s membership: 
sections: Tree fruits, 
vegetables. 

Present officers: Donald McLeod, Wilton, presi- 
dent; E. C. Leadbeater, Contoocook, vice-president; 
Maurice Hayes, Milton, vice-president, blueberry 
section; Sel Hannah, Franconia, vice-president, 


306, divided into four 
blueberries, potatoes, an 


potato section; E. J. Rasmussen, Durham, secre- 
tary; Ralph Amsden, Stratham, treasurer. 
VERMONT—tThe first annual winter 


meeting of the Vermont State Horticul- 
tural Society was held at Burlington, 
December 3-4, 1896, under the patronage 
of the State Board of Agriculture. 
Elected president was T. L. Kinney, of 
South Hero, and secretary, Prof. F. A. 
Waugh, department of horticulture, Ver- 
mont Agricultural College. In his talk 
before this first meeting, H. H. Hill, of 
Isle La Motte, an active early member, 
told of his experiences in using four 
sprays of Bordeaux and Paris green. The 
society was supported by state funds of 
$500 per year until recent years; is 
now self-supporting. 

Prominent orchardists who were pillars 
of the society in the early years included 
L. H. Sheldon, Fair Haven; R. L. 
Hemenway, Bridgeport; J. M. Stevens, 
Orwell; J. C. Thomas, Vergennes; E. L. 
Wright, Middlebury; W. H. Noonan, 
Addison; C. L. James, Middlebury. 

Following World War I, Dr. John M. 
Thomas, Mendon; Vail Allen, Fair 
Haven; Mark Moody, Waterbury; E. H. 
West, Dorset; and E. N. Loomis, Ver- 


gennes, contributed greatly to the 
increased interest in Vermont apple 
production. 

Today’s membership: 16() commercial apple 
rrowers. 


Present officers: President, Wray Griffin, Castle- 


ton; vice-president, Ruth Moody, Milton; secre- 
tary, C. Lyman Calahan, Burlington; treasurer, 


Stuart T. Witherell, Middlebury 
MASSACHUSETTS — About 75 fruit 


growers became members of the Massa- 
chusetts Fruit Growers Association the 
day it was organized, March 21, 1895. 
Objective of the new association: “To 
encourage the cultivation of fruits 
adapted to this climate; to collect and 
disseminate reliable information on the 
best varieties of fruits and practical 
methods of cultivation, gathering, pack- 
ing, storing, and preparation for both 
home and foreign markets. To investigate 
diseases, insects and other obstacles to 
success and the remedies best calculated 
to overcome them.” 

First president was James Draper, of 
Worcester. Prof. S. T. Maynard, of Mas- 
sachusetts Agricultural College, served 
as secretary. 

The annual meetings of the association 
are today held as a part of the Union 
Agricultural Meetings each January, in 
which about 30 agricultural organizations 
participate. The MFGA program regu- 
larly draws the largest attendance of all, 
indicating the interest and progressive- 
ness of fruit growers in new ideas. 

(Continued on page 24) 
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Most Power Per Pound 


5 Full HP™ 

for Faster Cutting 
20 Light Pounds 
for Easier Handling 












Slices through 20 inch trees 
in 20 seconds — Brings 
down big hardwood trees 
up to 5 feet in diameter 


Whether you’re a professional logger, 
or a successful farmer, or an estate 
owner, the new Homelite 5-20 is the 
saw for you! It’s alive with power... 
starts quickly ... cuts faster... stands 
up day after day with minimum down 
time, with lowest possible mainte- 
mance cost. Only 20 pounds; per- 
fectly balanced; easy to handle on 
every type of cut or while cutting in 
any position . . . the new Homelite 
5-20 delivers a full 5 horsepower — 
the MOST POWER PER POUND of 
any chain saw! 


Ask your dealer for a free demonstra- 
tion ... see for yourself how much 
faster...how much easier... 
how much more profitable wood- 
cutting can be with the new 
Homelite 5-20! 


ye 


cuts everything from big trees to brush. 





ment. Straight blades available from 14” to 
60”, bow saws 14” 


and 18”, 











See your dealer for details on the Homelite TIME PAYMENT PLAN 


HOMELITE 


8112 RIVERDALE AVE. « PORT CHESTER, N. Y., U.S. A. 
A DIVISION OF TEXTRON AMERICAN INC, 


Manufacturers of Carryable 


PUMPS 
BLOWERS 


GENERATORS 
CHAIN SAWS 


With attachments, the new 5-20 quickly converts to a safe, easy-to-use clearing tool or brush cutter... 
*Actual Dynamometer Rated Horsepower 
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to save time, labor, spray material 


MODEL 31-E SPEED SPRAYER 


Here's big sprayer performance with real economy, both in 
first cost and in operating costs . . . yours in the new Model 
31-E Speed Sprayer. 

The 39,500 cubic feet of air per minute delivered by the 
Model 31-E carries the spray to every part of the tree. Because 
this controlled high volume of air lets you spray so fast and 
effectively, you can time your spraying to fit the season and 
your available man hours. Yet, the Model 31's axial flow fan 
operates at only 2600 R.P.M., a speed that never overworks 
the husky 100 H.P. Chrysler industrial engine. You save on 
gas, oil and engine maintenance. 

What's more, with Speed Sprayer’s high volume, low velocity 
air delivery and efficient break-up of spray particles, your 
spray materials go farther because run-off and drip are 
minimized. 

These and many other exclusive John Bean features will show 
you good reasons why you'll be ahead — with easier, faster, 
more economical spraying——- when you put a Model 31-E 
Speed Sprayer to work in your orchard. 


you'll BE AHEAD 

and STAY AHEAD 

with John BEAN 

--+ @ sprayer for every orchard 


Only Speed Sprayer’s controlled, 
high volume air delivery gives you 
such fast, thorough coverage with 


so little waste of spray materials 
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SPEED SPRAYERS 


—in the medium size orchard 


See how the axial flow fan of the Speed 
Sprayer, operating in a full-size, bell-shaped 
intake, draws the air through sfraightening 
vanes and into multiple curving outlets. 
These vanes guide the air — without ob- 
struction and without wasteful turbulence— 
out past the spray nozzles in a smooth, 
powerful flow. This controlled high volume, 
low velocity air stream, gives you the extra 
drive that means more effective coverage 
of your trees at lower spraying costs. 


SIMPLE, EASY AIR ADJUSTMENTS 


Two main deflectors on each 


side — one external, one inter- ___ exTeRwat 
nal and both easily reached — See re 


tailor the air stream to your <—S 
needs. No bolts te loosen: you DS 
can easily adjust the deflectors = 
to guide air to areas of maxi- 

mum effectiveness. Additional 

side deflectors keep spray ma- 

terial off the ground—dguide it /, . 
into the lower part of the trees. ower sive vervecto 


\ INTERNAL 
\ DEFLECTORS 
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MODEL 28-E SPEED SPRAYER 


Now, every owner of a medium size orchard can profit from 
famous Speed Sprayer efficiency. The new low cost Model 
28-E is not only the best buy in its capacity range, it's a 
sprayer that pays for itself in better spraying — and better 
fruit — at lower cost. 

The 28-E's axial flow fan gives you 29,000 cubic feet of air 
volume per minute for that extra drive that puts the spray where 
you need it——from ground to top-most branch. You spray 
your blocks of trees, whatever their height, with an ease and 
speed of operation that cuts your time and Icbor significantly. 
And here’s two of many Model 28-E features that mean long 
life and minimum maintenance: (1) The 70 H.P. Willys industrial 
engine that uses only 43.5 continuous duty H.P. to drive fan 
and pump, and (2) The John Bean Royal Triplex pump with the 
sapphite cylinders that last a lifetime, even with concentrates. 


Get full details 
See your John BEAN dealer 
©r send Coupon for NEw 


f o data-packed catalog. 
Ws > 
ro my Joh tf R EA N LANSING 4, MICH. 


SAN JOSE, CALIF 


today, 


| Division of Food Machinery and Chemical Corporation 


Gentlemen: Send me new catalog L- 


1142 on the 1956 li 
of John Bean sprayers and fruit packi ae 


ng equipment. 


Name___ 








Address___ 








St. or Re. 





Towa___ 








AIM FOR HIGH QUALITY 
AND HIGH YIELDS 


With a Mixed 
Fertilizer 


Water-Soluble Double Sulfate of Potash-Magnesio 
(KgSO4 * 2MgSO4) 22% K2O—18% MgO 





When a housewife shops for fruit, she buys on the basis of 
good color, size and shape. And that goes for canners, 
glass-packers and freezers, too— quality commands top 
prices. 

To get maximum profits, growers must aim for qual- 
ity and high yields. You get both when you use a quality 
mixed fertilizer containing Sul-Po-Mag. 


SUL-PO-MAG DELIVERS DOUBLE POWER 


Sul-Po-Mag is a balanced combination of sulfate of magnesium and 
sulfate of potash, both water-soluble and readily available to growing 
crops. 


SULFATE OF MAGNESIUM — Promotes top yields and quality on mag- 
nesium-deficient soils. It helps your crops make more efficient use of 
all the other plant foods. The need for soluble magnesium is so wide- 
spread that it is often called the fourth element in the fertilizer bag. 


SULFATE OF POTASH— A premium form of potash with a maximum 
chloride content of only 2.5%. That means you can safely make heavy 
applications of potash to increase yield and quality of chloride-sensitive 
fruits. 

Use a mixed fertilizer containing Sul-Po-Mag and see your profits 
go up. Ask your dealer for your favorite brand of quality mixed fertilizer 
in a grade containing soluble sulfate of magnesium and sulfate of potash 
from Sul-Po-Mag ... it pays! 


potash division <7 
#, 
INTERNATIONAL MINERALS & CHEMICAL CORPORATION ‘ r 
GENERAL OFFICES: 20 NORTH WACKER DRIVE, CHICAGO 6 CY 





HORT SOCIETIES 
(Continued from page 21) 


The man more responsible for the 
success of the MFGA than all others was 
William R. Cole, secretary from 1925 
until his death in 1952. 

Today’s membership: 350. 

. Present officers: President, Elmer S. Fitzgerald, 
Leominster; secretary, A. P. French, Amherst. 


CONNECTICUT—The Connecticut 
Pomological Society was formed Febru- 
ary 11, 1891, by fruit grower members of 
the State Board of Agriculture. The first 
annual meeting was held January 26-27, 
1892. 

John B. Smith was the first president, 
and there have been a total of 42 presi- 
dents. During the first years the president 
served for two years; since 1934 the term 
has been one year. 

Notables in the early years who took 
part in the activities of the society were 
J. H. Hale, the Peach King; N. S. Platt, 
large pear grower and treasurer for 
years; Prof. Alfred G. Gulley, teacher 
and promoter of fruit exhibits (first soci- 
ety exhibit, 1898). 

Membership has dropped off in recent 
years due to industrial and residential 
development. The tendency is for fewer 
and larger orchard plantings. Small fruit 
growing, once a large industry, is being 
forced out due to high costs of labor. 


Today’s membership: 350. 

Present officers: William D. Ravenscroft, Ban- 
tam, president; Wilbur H. Marshman, West 
Simsbury, vice-president; Sherman P. Hollister, 
Storrs, secretary; Nelson B,. Cooke, Branford, 
treasurer. 


NEW JERSEY—tThe first state horti- 
cultural society in the Garden State was 
founded in 1838. It dissolved in 1853 and 
no statewide horticultural society existed 
until 1875, when the New Jersey State 
Horticultural Society was organized. The 
present society includes both fruit and 
vegetable growers. 

Today’s membership: 900 

Present officers: President, Thomas S. DeCou, 
Haddenfield; vice-president, Alvan C. Thompson, 
Bordentown; secretary, Ernest G. Christ, New 
Brunswick; treasurer, Arthur J. Farley, New 
Brunswick. (Mr. Farley served as secretary for 
26 years.) 


DELAWARE—The Peninsula Horti- 
cultural Society, founded in 1887, boasts 
of several past presidents who are still 
active in the fruit business: G. Hale 
Harrison (1921), of Harrison’s Nurser- 
ies, Berlin, Md., Henry L. Harrison 
(1927); W. Lee Allen (1923), of W. F. 
Allen Co., Salisbury, Md.; Warren C. 
Newton (1918), of Newton Chemical & 
Supply Co., Bridgeville, Del.; Walton 
Smith (1914) and Robert Smith (1935) 
of T. S. Smith & Sons, Bridgeville, Del. 


Present officers: Edgar Williams, Salisbury, 
Md., president; James Richardson, Camden, Del., 
vice-president; Robert F. Stevens, Newark, Del., 
secretary; Herbert A. Richardson, Dover, Del., 
treasurer. 


MARYLAND—A two-day meeting in 
3altimore by a group of men from all 
parts of the state, and payment of a 50- 
cent membership fee launched the Mary- 
land State Horticultural Society on its 
career December 15, 1898. By 1900 the 
society had incorporated and had ob- 
tained an annual state grant of $1,000. 

In 1899, H. P. Gould, USDA, reported 
in a survey his “unbounded faith in the 
future of Maryland’s fruit growing 
possibilities.” 

At the meeting in 1900 J. H. Hale, 
Roland Morrill, H. A. Van Deman, 
W. A. Taylor (USDA), and L. H. Bailey 
were made life members by resolution. 
In 1901 A. L. Quaintance became secre- 
tary. Also among early society secretaries 
were L. C. Corbett and C. P. Close, both 
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well known horticulturists. E. P. Cohill, 
who later planted the famous Tonoloway 
Orchards, was an ardent early member. 

About 1910 summer field meetings 
began and with the exception of war 
times have been an annual event ever 
since. The state spray service was the 
result of efforts sponsored by the society, 
as was the spray residue analysis and 
field laboratory. The society worked hard 
for the new horticulture building at the 
University of Maryland and for the for- 
mation of the present Appalachian Apple 
Service as well as the state apple 
commission. 

Dr. T. B. Symons did excellent work 
while secretary and later Dr. E. C. 
Auchter, G. S. L. Carpenter, J. A. Cohill, 
Stanley Fulton, and R. Sam Dillon, Jr., 
and others have helped to keep growers 
interested and maintain prestige. 

Present officers: W. C. Main, president; A. 
Vierheller, secretary-treasurer 


VIRGINIA—The Virginia State Horti- 
cultural Society was organized in 1897 
and incorporated and chartered by an 
act of the General Assembly of Virginia 
on March 7, 1900. The society recognizes 
the year 1897 as its birth date. 

First president was Samuel B. Woods, 
Arrowhead Orchard, Albemarle County, 
who died just last year. Other outstand- 
ing past presidents are C. Purcell McCue, 
Sr. (1917-18; 1935-36); Edgar D. Nin- 
inger (1925-26; 1933-34); and Senator 
Harry F. Byrd (1931-32) 

Decision was made this year, for con- 
version from partial support by state 
appropriations to full membership sup- 
port in 1956 

Today’s membership: 833 

Present officers: President, E. M. Jones, Wash- 
ington; secretary-treasurer, John F. Watson, 
Staunton. 


WEST VIRGINIA—The West Virginia 
State Horticultural Socigty was organ- 
ized in 1894—61 years ago. It was 
incorporated 42 years ago—in 1913. 

One of the biggest jobs accomplished 
by the society was the elimination of 
red cedars, which caused cedar rust. In 
the 1920s this disease threatened to wipe 
out the York Imperial apple orchards. 

Today’s membership: 335. 

Present officers: President, A. Tom Machemer, 
Three Churches; vice-president, Douglas W. Mil 
ler, Inwood; secretary (continuously since 1930), 
Carroll R. Miller, Martinsburg; treasurer, Malcolm 
M. Brown, Martinsburg. 


Citrus Given 

Early Attention 

FLORIDA—The Florida State Horticul- 
tural Society, now in its 68th year, has 
held annual meetings continuously since 
1888 when it was organized in Ocala by 
the Florida Nurserymen’s Association. 

Citrus received the dominant consider- 
ation during the early meetings. But as 
the society expanded, more and more 
interest became apparent in other phases 
of Florida horticulture. The society now 
has five specialized sections covering 
citrus, vegetables, processing, ornamen- 
tals, and subtropical fruits. 

One of the best known, most influen- 
tial, and best loved officers of the society 
was Colonel Bayard F. Floyd, secretary 
from 1917 until his death following a 
heart attack on November 8, 1945. 

Today’s membership: 1,100. 

Officers elected at this year’s meeting on Novem- 
ber 1-3: President, R. A. Carlton, West Palm 
Beach; secretary, Dr. Ernest L. Spencer, Braden- 
ton; treasurer, R. R. Reed, Tampa; sectional vice- 
presidents: Citrus, Charles A. Root, Winter Gar- 
den; vegetable, Lewis Rauth, Delray Beach; 
Krome memorial, Roy O. Nelson, South Miami; 
ornamental, Dr. Thomas J. Sheehan, Gainesville; 
processing, Dr. R. D. Gerwe, Lakeland. 


TENNESSEE —The Tennessee State 
Horticultural Society is an outgrowth of 
(Continued on page 42) 
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Advanced Sprayer 


66! oy 


CARDOX AWUA- SET scravees 


give you more for your dollar ~ 
for every dollar you spend 


* 


IN ECONOMY... 

CARDOX Aqua-Jets put the spray 
where you want it—in the pattern 
you want—with uniformly mixed 
material and least possible waste. 
Feature for feature your best buy 
in first cost, too! 


IN LOW MAINTENANCE ,.. 
“Simplicity -engineered” from the 
wheels up, to reduce your mainte- 
mance costs. Easy, fast operation 
cuts time and spraying costs. 


IN CLEAN CROPS... 

What you pay for when you buy 
a sprayer! CARDOX Aqua-Jets are 
built to growers’ own specifications 
for everything they want in a 
sprayer to get cleaner, more profit- 
able crops. 


BETTER IN PERFORMANCE! 


BETTER IN PRINCIPLE! 
and better than ever for '5G! 
The ONLY sprayer that combines 


: 7 Unique Aqua-Jet Heads — 
impinging jets for better dis- 
persion with least pressure 
drop 

2. Mechanical Agitation for 
thorough mixing 

3 High Pressure Pump—"‘power 
punch” for long range 
projection, augmented by 
specially designed CARDOX 
blower 

Plus a score of new features ! 








Announcing the NEW 
Low Cost 
HALE Type Pi 


a 


PUMPING 
UNITS 


Compact—Rugged—Flexible 
WILL PUMP 52° GPM ot 100 Psi 


600 GPM at 85 PSI 
700 GPM at 75 PSI 


Write today for literature to Dept. AF 
IRRIGATION DIVISION 


HALE 


FIRE PUMP COMPANY 


Conshohocken, Pa, 














Set up to 200 Seedlings 
a Day By Yourself witha 


DANUSER DIGGER 


© 


Precision Engineered 
to Last a Lifetime! 
DIG HOLES SITTING DOWN! Your DANUSER DIG- 


GER can pay for itself in saved time and labor be- 
cause it makes hard jobs easy, requires little main- 
tenance, and lasts a lifetime. It is precision engi- 
neered, from the best materials, to stand the strain 
of moving big amounts of earth. That means it is 
perfect for heavy jobs like setting seedlings. The 
24” auger illustrated is too big for less rugged dig- 
gers, yet the DANUSER DIGGER handles it easily. 
Other auger sizes, from 4" to 18”, available for 
fencing, foundations, many other uses. Write today 
for literature describing application to your tractor. 


DANUSER Machine co. 


512-47 East 3rd Street © Fulton, Missouri 
“Contributing to Farm Mechanization” 





HALL OF FAME 
(Continued from page 13) 


Ephraim W. Bull died in poverty 
in 1895, having spent 90 years of 
quiet, useful living in Concord, 
Mass. But the Concord grape which 
he first fruited in 1849 has made 
millions of dollars every year all 
over America. As the story goes, 
some boys in 1840 brought wild 
grapes from along the river and 
scattered them on Bull’s ground. 
Several seedlings resulted, and one 
took the eye of Mr. Bull. He planted 
seeds from a bunch of grapes from 
this vine. One of the seedling vines 
fruited in 1849. In 1853 the grapes 
were exhibited before the Massa- 
chusetts Horticultural Society and 
won immediate acclaim. 

Peter Gideon pioneered in fruit 
breeding for the Great Plains, living 
at Excelsior, Minn. From his hand 
came the Wealthy apple, about 1860. 

Dr, Joseph Stayman, a physician 
and pomologist near Leavenworth, 
Kans., is best-known for the apple 
he originated in the 1860's, the Stay- 
man Winesap. 

At Marshall, Ga., in 1870 Samuel 
A. Rumph planted the seed of a 
Chinese Cling peach which grew into 
the Elberta variety and founded the 
great southern peach industry. 

Jesse Hiatt, an Iowa Quaker, in 
1872 found a seedling apple growing 
in the fence row of his orchard, 
and called it the Hawkeye. Later he 
sold the propagation rights to the 
Stark Bro’s. Nursery. The name 
was changed to Delicious, and it 


rode to national fame. 


J. H. Hale originated the peach 
which bears his name. He discovered 
it as a chance seedling growing on 
his farm at Glastonbury, Conn., 
about 1909. Hale’s peach plantings 
were extensive, and at one time he 
had 2,500 acres at his Connecticut 
farm and his Fort Valley, Ga., farm. 
He was the “Peach King of 
America.” 

Luther Burbank, popularly known 
as the “Plant Wizard,” has left to 
posterity hundreds of plants he 
originated at his Santa Rosa, Calif., 
farm. Burbank gave to the world 
more new varieties of fruits, flowers, 
and vegetables than any other per- 
son. Of the fruits Burbank intro- 
duced, his July Elberta peach and 
the plum varieties, Abundance, Bur- 
bank, and Santa Rosa are most 
outstanding. Burbank was born in 
Lancaster, Mass., in 1849 and died 
in Santa Rosa in 1926, 

The two great scholars in early 
American horticulture were Marshal 
P. Wilder (1798-1886) and Andrew 
Jackson Downing (1815-1852). 
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Wilder was born at Rindge, N.H., 
and spent most of his life near 
3oston where he was a successful 
and prosperous merchant. On his 
small acreage at Dorchester, he 
grew at one time 800 pear varieties, 
and in 1873 exhibited 403 of them. 
During his lifetime he tested some 
1,200 varieties of pears and in 1844 
introduced the Anjou variety. 
Wilder was one of the founders 
of the American Pomological Soci- 
ety and served as its president from 
1850 until his death in 1886. At his 
death he left $1,000 to the society 
to be used for the giving of medals 
for work of special merit, which is 
known today as the Wilder Medal. 
In 1851 Andrew Jackson Downing 
was employed by the United States 
Government to design and lay out 
the grounds for the new Capitol, 
the White House, and the Smith- 
sonian Institution at Washington, 
D.C. This was after he had pub- 
lished his Treatise on the Theory 
and Practice of Landscape Garden- 
ing in 1841, now a classic in horti- 
cultural literature. In 1845 he came 
out with the first edition of Fruits 
and Fruit Trees of America. In 1846 
Downing took over the editorship of 
The. Horticulturist which he kept 
until his heroic death six years later. 
A passenger on a steamboat which 
was racing on the Hudson River, he 
drowned while rescuing other pas- 
sengers when the boat caught fire. 
Charles Downing, his elder 
brother, made equally great contri- 
butions to American fruit growing. 
He took over his father’s nursery, 
but later turned that over to Andrew 
so he could devote all his time to 
the study of varieties. It was Charles 
who actually compiled the informa- 
tion for the book, Fruit and Fruit 
Trees of America. In 1850 Charles 
imported from England a few potted 
plants of the Chinese Cling peach, 
the first in America. To Henry 
Lyons, of Columbia, S.C., he gave 
one of * se plants. Here it first 
fruited, a white-fleshed cling- 
stone with excellent tree character- 
istics, and later became the founda- 
tion for cling peaches in the South. 
Henderson Lewelling was born 
into a horticultural family in 1809 
in Salem, N.C. So impressed was 
he with the name of his birthplace 
that he founded a string of Salems 
across the country as he moved 
westward in his early years. His first 
settlement was Salem, Ohio; then 
Salem, Ind., in 1831, and Salem, 
Iowa in 1839, where he established 
the first nursery and fruit plantings 
in Iowa. Being of a roving spirit, 
Henderson joined one of the early 
ox-wagon trains going to the Pacific 
Northwest in 1847. He took with 
(Continued on page 28) 
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him 700 trees, vines, and shrubs, 
carefully-packed in prepared soil. 
His scheme to establish the first 
nursery in the Northwest was suc- 
cessful, and he also founded his 
last town, Salem, Ore. 

Henderson’s brother, Seth Lewel- 
ling, followed him to Oregon from 
lowa in 1850 and became his nursery 
partner. To Seth goes the credit for 
originating the well-known Bing 
and Black Republican cherries and 
the Golden prune. 

A prominent figure in the develop- 
ment of Southern horticulture is 
Prosper Julius Berckmans, who 
came to America from Belgium in 
1850 at the age of 20. In 1856 he 
established the Fruitland Nurseries 
at Augusta, Ga. The remainder of 
his life was spent in advancing the 
horticultural interests of the South. 

In 1876 Berckmans founded the 
Georgia Horticultural Society and 
served as president until his death 
in 1910. He also served as president 
of the American Pomological Soci- 
ety from 1887 to 1897. 

Another southern horticulturist of 
note is Thomas Volney Munson, 
who established his famous vine- 
yard at Denison, Tex., and left to 
posterity the Munson system of 
pruning grapes. An everlasting mon- 
ument* to Dr. Munson will be his 
complete and practical book, Foun- 
dations of American Grape Culture. 

William Saunders, born in St. 
Andrews, Scotland, in 1822, came to 
America about 1848. In 1879 he 
introduced the Bahia or Washington 
Navel Orange, the seedless orange 
from Brazil that revolutionized Cali- 
fornia’s orange industry. 

Under President Cleveland the 
first Secretary of Agriculture was 
appointed in the person of Norman 
J. Coleman. In addition to being a 
lawyer, Coleman was a horticultur- 
ist and agricultural journalist. He 
was publisher of The Missouri 
Valley Farmer, later changed to 
Coleman's Rural World, and was 
instrumental in the formation of the 
Missouri Fruit Growers Association 
in 1859. In 1868 the name was 
changed to the Missouri State Horti- 
cultural Society, and it remains the 
oldest permanent horticultural soci- 
ety west of the Mississippi. 

Spencer Ambrose Beach was one 
of the first great products of Ameri- 
can scientific horticulture. From 1891 
to 1905 Prof. Beach headed the 
horticultural work at the New York 
State Experiment Station. In 1896 
he crossed the Ben Davis and McIn- 
tosh apples to get the Cortland. 
From his extensive grape breeding 
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program he produced the Ontario 
and Portland varieties. With his 
associates he founded the American 
Society for Horticultural Science in 
1903. His famous series of books, 
The Apples of New York, describes 
over 700 varieties. 

On March 15, 1858, Liberty Hyde 
Bailey, Jr., was born in South Haven, 
Mich. In 1882 he graduated from 
the first agricultural college estab- 
lished in this country, Michigan 
State University. In 1885 Bailey 
returned to his alma mater to 
become its first horticulturist. In 
1888 Cornell University called him 
to head its horticulture department, 
a position he filled until 1903 when 
he was elected dean and director of 
Cornell’s agricultural college. In 
1913 he retired from university life 
and pursued until his death last year 
a private career in which he traveled 
all over the world hunting plants 
and classifying them. Among the 
greatest of his 60 books is the 3-vol- 
ume Cyclopedia of Horticulture. 

As a lad in Lancaster, Ohio, 
Joseph Harvey Gourley spent his 
spare time working for florists and 
market gardeners. In 1921 he was 
called to head the _ horticulture 
department at the Ohio Agricultural 
Experiment Station at Wooster. 
Eight years later he added to his 
administrative responsibilities the 
department of horticulture at Ohio 
State University. 

Dr. Gourley is remembered for 
his experimental work in orchard 
soil management, and was one of 
the first to show the value of 
mulches in orchards. For a number 
of years he was associate editor of 
AMERICAN Fruit Grower, and after 
his death in 1946 the magazine 
established an award in his honor, 
the Joseph Harvey Gourley Medal. 

The peach industry is indebted to 
Maurice Adin Blake. Through his 
work at Rutgers University an ail- 
ing peach industry was put back on 
its feet in New Jersey. He and his 
associates at Rutgers introduced 
over 30 varieties of peaches, includ- 
ing the Golden Jubilee. He died in 
1947, 

A History of Horticulture In 
America to 1860, published in 1950, 
was the last important contribution 
Ulysses Prentiss Hedrick made to 
American horticulture. A _ distin- 
guished writer, Dr. Hedrick will be 
long remembered for his series of 
fruit books or plums, cherries, 
pears, and peaches of New York. 

A product of Michigan State 
College, and head of the department 
of horticulture there, he became 
head of horticultural work at the 
New York Experiment Station in 
1905. From 1928 to 1938 he served 
as station director. THe Enp 
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Startling Results 
of Pollination in 1953 


in John Dicus Orchard, Tonasket, Washington, as 
shown at left. There were no pollinators in this 
orchard and no previous crop from these 9-year-old 
trees. For $200 spent on pollinating, earned $3,000. 
Fruit growers in Canada and the United States are 
getting outstanding results from a number of 
methods of application: HAND BRUSH, POLE 
DUSTER, and BEEHIVE INSERT. An Idaho 
Grower gets results with the NEW HAND 
DUSTER idea on cherries. Pollen supplied for 
Walnuts, Apples, Pears, Cherries, Plums, Peaches, 
Apricots, etc. Pollination results in 1954 have been 
outstanding. 


L. C. Antles, B.S., M.S. 


Fruit Tree Pollen Supplies Co. 
P.O. Bex 1243. Wenatchee, Washington 
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VARIETIES—75 YEARS AGO 


(Continued from page 11) 


Cathead and a seedless variety, 
now locally named Wellington Seed- 


less because scions came from the 
Wellington farm, bore tart fruits 
that had little value except for 
sauce and pies. The Wellington 
Seedless produces no petals and 


no stamens and has two sets of car- 
pels and numerous pistils. When 
hand-pollinated, two sets of seeds 
are produced. Crossed with varieties 
with normal flowers, only normal- 
flowered seedlings result. By back- 
crossing, it is hoped that varieties 
requiring no insect pollination may 
be procured. Such fruits are 
duced similarly to Navel oranges. 

Yellow Bellflower, called 
Winter Porter, due to its resemblance 
to the Porter, was one of the best 
apples for winter storage. At harvest 
it was too tart for dessert but by 


pro- 


also 


spring it was in its prime. The 
Baldwin, the most popular and 


valuable apple, was picked and piled 
beneath the trees, possibly to im- 
prove its color. Later the apples 
were barreled for marketing. The 
injured or wormy specimens ended 
up in the cider barrel. 

Northern Spy did not reach per- 


fection, possibly due to insufficient 


pruning. To my sorrow, I early 
learned how tender was the skin 
of this variety. \ load of Spys, 


hauled into the Boston market over 
the cobblestones and with a dead 
rear axle, produced fruit so bruised 
and discolored it could hardly be 
given away. Sweet Greening, planted 
to improve cider, was not popular 
in the market, especially if the word 
sweet was emphasized. Roxbury 
Russet was one of the finest fruits, 
if kept in a cool, damp cellar until 
May. Our neighbor had this combi- 
nation, and his hand-outs of this 
rich, snappy-flavored apple to us 
lads going to school is still a pleasant 
remembrance. 

The main commercial crab was 
the Hyslop. The trees bore every 
other vear and the demand for the 
fruit was disappointing. 

Later at Amherst, Mass. I became 
acquainted with the fine-flavored 
Westfield Seek-No-Further and the 
Rhode Island Greening. 

In 1906 when I began work at 
the New York State Agricultural 
Experiment Station at Geneva, | 
ran head-on into over 600 apple 
varieties. Beach and his co-workers 
had just completed The Apples of 
New York and the collection of vari- 
eties was still intact. Many delight- 
ful varieties came to my notice. A 
few should be mentioned, such as 
Early Joe, Chenango Strawberry, 
Fall Pippin, Grimes, Jonathan, 
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Mother, Esopus Spitzenburg, Golden 
Russet, Tompkins Kirg, and Yel- 
low Newtown. 

McIntosh, although over a century 
old, was just beginning to attract 
attention. The Maine Pomological 
Society had condemned it in 1882 
and Beach in 1905 did not foresee 
its future. Spraying and cold storage 
brought it into popularity. 

Spraying was not considered an 
orchard operation 75 years ago. 
Tent caterpillars were burned with 
a torch and cankerworms' were 
ensnared by a soft tar, painted on 
a strip of tarred paper tacked to 
the trunks of the trees. 

Pears—lIt is surprising how few 
delicious pears have come from the 
thousands of European varieties and 
the many seedlings produced by 
breeders. Marshall P. Wilder of 
Massachusetts tested 1,200 varieties, 
and Robert Manning of the same 
state, 1,000 kinds, Although the pear 
thrives in New England, there were 


few commercial orchards. Every 
farmer, however, had a few trees 
in his garden. 

The first pear to ripen in our 


orchard was the so-called July. Its 
small fruits ripened unevenly but 
it had a delicate, pleasing flavor. 
July was followed by Clapp Favor- 
ite. This pear is still a commercial 
variety, but unfortunately its fruit 
becomes mushy too quickly after 
ripening. 

The next pear was the Bartlett, 
named after Enoch Bartlett of Dor- 
chester, Mass., who had this pear 
in his garden. Its foreign name, 
Williams Bon Chretien, was lost. 
This variety is still the main one 
for dessert and canning. Although 
its fruit is short-lived, modern meth- 
ods of storage preserve it for 
months. 

The delicious Seckel ripened a 
little later. What it lacked in size 
was made up in quality. Unfortun- 
ately, this pear is becoming less and 
less known in our markets. For 
pickling it has no equal. Its resis- 
tance to blight permits it to thrive 
farther south than most of the Euro- 
pean pears. Other sweet-flavored 
pears were the Sheldon and Flemish 
Beauty. The latter was usually 
deformed and cracked by scab. 
Flemish Beauty is self-fruitful, and 
several so-called seedless pears have 
turned out to be this variety, 

For late fall and early winter, 
we had the fine old French pear, 
Beurre @’Anjou, and Lawrence, and 
the delicious little Dana Hovey. 
Howell and Louise Bonne de Jersey, 
and a few unnamed old varieties 

(Continued on page 32) 
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VARIETIES 
(Continued from page 31) 


completed our list. The high-quality 
Beurre Bosc and Comice and the 
less flavorful Duchesse d’Angouleme 
and Beurre Clairgeau were also 
found in the fruit stores. 

Cherries—The sour cherry was 
not commonly planted in New Eng- 
land, and sweet cherries were few. 
Our first variety was the soft-fleshed 
Governor Wood, which was soon 
followed by Black Tartarian. Two 
very tall trees of a yellow cherry, 
possibly Yellow Spanish, ripened a 
little later. One of our neighbors 
had a very late light-colored cherry 
that resembled Downer’s Late. Maz- 
zards, or wild cherries, some with 
good-sized sweet fruits, were abund- 
ant in the woods. 

Peaches—There were a number 
of small peach orchards in our 
neighborhood. As I recall, my father 
had the Oldmixon Free, the Early 
Crawford and the Red Cheek Mela- 
coton. These varieties produced 
high-quality fruits, but have been 
replaced by hardier and better ship- 
ping sorts. 

Plums—Plums were not popular 
in our area. Our neighbor had 
several kinds only because he har- 
bored annually a tree peddler who 
paid his and his horse’s board with 
trees. 

Probably Bradshaw, Lombard and 
Yellow Egg were his main varieties. 
Later when the Japanese varieties 
appeared, everyone in the neighbor- 
hood planted Abundance and Bur- 
bank. 

Quince—The Orange quince was 
nearly as common as the lilac bush. 
Every householder had a few trees, 
and a few fruits for sale. 

Grapes—The Concord grape was 
in every yard. The original vine was 
only 8 miles away, and it was well- 
publicized. In addition to this widely 
known variety there were a num- 
ber of miscellaneous kinds, as 
Rogers hybrids, Eumelan and 
Brighton. 

Small Fruits—Every farmer had 
a strawberry bed and a planting of 
raspberries, blackberries, and cur- 
rants. A few grew the gooseberry 
and black currant, but I do not 
recall their varietal names. I know 
Cuthbert was our favorité*red rasp- 
berry and Fay our red currant. 
These fruits were supplemented by 
the high and low-bushed wild blue- 
berries and the European barberry. 
The latter grew abundantly in the 
pastures and its tart fruits cooked 
with sweet apples made an edible 
preserve. Wild grapes and rum 
cherries also provided tasteful jellies 
and jams. THe Enp 
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FAMILY PORTRAITS 
(Continued from page 10) 


Wallace T. Ward, a graduate of 
Harvard University’s School of 
Architecture. 

Wallace, born into and nurtured 
by his father’s love of fruit growing, 
decided soon after his graduation in 
1932 that his great interest in life 
was not the architecture of academic 
years, but rather the architecture of 
fruit growing. Today he manages 
much of the orchard work and espe- 
cially that in the packing house and 
salesroom. His greatest interest 
seems to be that of selling the crop 
while that of his father’s is growing 
it. 

Volumes could be written about 
the many changes that have taken 
place in methods of growing and 
marketing on the Ward farms dur- 
ing the past century. What has 
evolved is typical of almost every 
fruit farm east of the Mississippi. 


“More Pressure, Herman!” 


Spraying first came on the scene 
at the turn of the century, 
Carl was about 15 years old; 
Jose scale had just become a major 
problem. The first sprayer consisted 
of a 150-gallon wooden tank with a 
hand pump mounted on a wagon 
and pulled by a team of horses. As 
a boy Carl followed the rig through 
the orchard watching his father and 
Herman, the hired man, do the 
spraying. His keen memory recalls 
his father calling out every so often 
to the man on the pump, “More pres- 
sure, Herman!’’ How essential in 
those days of fruit growing was the 
human muscle. 

Within a few years, when Carl 
was 21, his father bought their first 
gasoline-powered pump. From then 
on, as long as his father was able, 
the two of them did all the spraying 
in the Ward Orchards. As each 
improvement in spraying equipment 
and materials evolved, the Wards 
put them to use. Now they use two 
large Speed sprayers and the most 
up-to-date materials to protect their 
more than 300 acres of fruit. 

Wallace Ward, Carl’s father, was 
a great peach grower. He preferred 
peaches to apples. At one time, about 
the turn of the century, he had in 
production over 200 acres of peaches, 
one of the largest and finest peach 
plantings in western New York. In 
a peak year the Wards shipped out 
80,000 baskets of peaches. These 
were the hamper-type of half bushel 
known as the New Jersey basket. 

In those days the buyers came to 
the orchard, some from distant 
cities, and most shipments were 
made by rail. Carl recalls a few 

(Continued on page 34) 
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THE. ANSWER 


TO YOUR 
SCAB PROBLEM 


PROVEN— in extensive experiment station 
tests and in commercial orchards. 

HIGHLY EFFECTIVE—as an eradicant on 
an after-rain schedule and as a protectant 
in combination with glyodin or captan. 
CONVENIENT and ECONOMICAL to 
use. 

MIXES EASILY with water. 

COMPATIBLE with most spray chemicals. 
SHELF LIFE unlimited in a dry location. 
PHIX is a dry, concentrated, organic mer- 
cury fungicide, usable in hydraulic or con- 
centrate sprayers. 








Set sestegeen evs, Cicnee, 
See ste gage stamens 1°" 










—— 


ASK YOUR DEALER FOR PHIX 
Let PHIX solve your scab problem. 
Write for a descriptive folder. 


CHEMLEY PRODUCTS COMPANY 


14 East Jackson Bivd., Chicago 4, Ill. 


*Trade Mark Registered 








Join the Modern Swing to 


 fanctFak 





food 


operators who want less waste, more sales, faster check-outs. 


Thoroughly market-tested, —now demanded by market 


A selling carton you can put thru a hydro-cooler. Low cost. 


Available in several sizes, to hold 6, 8, or 10 pieces of fruit. 


Ask us now 


Ntorda RIDGEFIELD PARK, N. J. 


A Member of the Alford Packaging Group. 


N. Y. LOngacre 5-1212 N. J. Diamond 2-5000 
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4-wheel drive does another job better ! 


The Universal ‘Jeep’ with power take-off operates almost any kind of 
spraying or dusting equipment, including the 200-gallon trailer-mounted 
spray unit shown here. With the extra traction of its 4-wheel drive, it 

SPRAYING travels soft or muddy hills or rough terrain, and its short turning radius 
enables it to maneuver easily through the tree rows. Spraying equipment 
can be detached quickly, freeing the ‘Jeep’ for transportation, cultivating, 
and many other uses. Ask your Willys dealer for an on-the-job demonstra- 
tion, or write for information. 


4-WHEEL-DRIVE 


7 a 
oe jeep 
® 


WILLYS ... world’s largest maker of 4-wheel drive vehicles 


WILLYS MOTORS, INC., TOLEDO |, OHIO 





For Handling Boxes, Crates and Bags 
You Can't Beat MATHEWS CONVEYERS 


Mathews Conveyers have been popular equip- 
ment with fruit and vegetable growers for 
many years. Gravity roller and wheel con- 
veyers, live roller conveyers, belt conveyers, 
and spiral chutes are working for growers all 
over the United States and Canada. 


Portable roller conveyer sections on 
tripod supports are a friend indeed to 
the fruit grower. 


Bulletin GP 53, describing General Purpose belt 
conveyers; Bulletin M 154, describing roller 
and wheel conveyers; and Bulletin Al 54, on 
Mathews aluminum conveyers, are all yours 
for the asking, without obligation. Write today. Portable belt conveyers take the hard 


work out of stacking or loading bags, 
crates, or boxes. 


MATHEWS CONVEYER COMPANY 


120 TENTH STREET 
ELLWOOD CITY, PENNSYLVANIA 
1905-1955 SAN CARLOS, CAL. * PORT HOPE, ONTARIO 
Engineering Offices or Sales Agencies in Principal Cities 


J marwews CONVEVERS & 
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FAMILY PORTRAITS 
(Continued from page 33) 
instances when they hauled peaches 
by team and wagon over dusty or 
muddy roads to Buffalo. This was 
an overnight trip and team ex- 
changes were made going and 
coming at Sanborn on the mountain, 
as it was then known. Today it is 
just a couple of hours by truck, 

Pears were another fruit Wallace 
liked to grow. At one time he had 
1,500 Bartlett trees in production. 
Many of these pears were shipped 
out of Olcott on steamboats across 
Lake Ontario to ports both east and 
west. 

Apples, while of less importance 
to Carl’s father than peaches, have 
held a prominent place in the Ward 
Orchards from the beginning. To 
Carl, the most memorable events 
in early apple growing came during 
the harvest season. There were no 
storages then. Apples were picked 
and laid in huge piles on straw in 
the orchards. Late in the season they 
were covered with straw to prevent 
freezing. 


Apples in Burlap 

There was a time, years ago, when 
Wallace Ward packed apples in 
burlap sacks, holding around 100 
pounds. Then he changed to the 
apple barrel, which gave way to the 
bushel basket in Carl’s early vears. 
More recently the carton replaced 
the basket, and now the tray-pack 
and the polyethylene bag take a 
big portion of the Ward apple crop. 

Varieties are a never-ending evo- 
lution in every kind of fruit grow- 
ing. An 80-acre peach orchard of 
Carl’s father contained such promi- 
nent varieties of that dav as Early 
River, Yellow St. John, Niagara 
Crawford, Early Crawford, Mam- 
moth Crawford, and Smock. These 
were replaced with J. H. Hale, 
Elberta, and others as they came 
into prominence. 

Prominent apple varieties have 
shifted from Twenty Ounce, Snow 
Apple, Spitzenburg. Baldwin, and 
Greenings of a half century ago to 
the present ones of Gallia Beauty, 
Macoun, Farley McIntosh, Starking, 
Jonared, and Scarlet Stamared. Not 
only has there been a shift to bright 
red varieties, but tree sizes have 
taken a downward turn. Carl is 
shifting to semi-dwarf trees and 
during the past few years has 
planted several hundred of them. 
Many are bearing their first crops 
now. 

Carl Ward started to take over 
most of the management and devel- 
opment of the Ward Orchards early 
in the 1900s. Since he is a great 
lover of apple growing he immedi- 
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ately started to cut out the peach 
orchards and plant apples. Often -he 
started apple trees between peach 
trees, planting them only 21 feet 
apart. When the orchard was re- 
moved he had a planting of apple 
trees established and ready to bear. 


Pollination Problem 


One of Carl’s early problems was 
that of pollination. On a farm he 
and his father purchased was a 
20-acre orchard of McIntosh with 
no other variety. The first year it 
blossomed but few apples set. The 
following spring Carl tried a new 
stunt. He cut branches of blossoms 
from Twenty Ounce, Snow Apple, 
and Spitzenburg in another orchard 
and placed them in a few McIntosh 
trees. These trees produced a good 
crop of apples while the others again 
set very sparsely. 

This gave Carl another idea. He 
had a young planting of Duchess 
and Wealthy ready to bloom. He 
dug up a number of these in early 
spring and planted a row of them 
all around the McIntosh orchard 
as well as a few in the orchard. 
That spring every tree bloomed 
and that fall Carl harvested 7,000 
bushels of fine McIntosh. From 
then on the .orchard became one 
of the most productive on the farm, 
often averaging 1,200 bushels per 
acre, 

The depression years of the thir- 
ties were, trying ones. The Ward 
family, like many other fruit grow- 
ing families, went for 10 years with- 
out making a suitable profit or no 
profit at all. However, during those 
years Carl learned the great value 
of cold storage. By renting a storage 
building in Newfane, which is about 
5 miles from Olcott, he was able 
to hold apples until late in the 
season and realize a small profit 
while other growers without that 
asset had to sell early when prices 
were lowest. In 1946 Carl and his 
son built their 70,000-bushel modern 
cold storage plant which has saved 
their necks many times, and is espe- 
cially advantageous now with the 
advent of prepackaging. 

There isn’t space enough to tell 
about the many changes that have 
taken place in cultural programs, 
pruning methods, and the many 
other phases of fruit growing on the 
Ward farms. Each of these prob- 
lems, however, has been met with 
a keen observation, a willingness to 
try the new, and a resolve to do the 
best job possible. Now Carl and his 
son Wallace together look to a 
future of orcharding with the antici- 
pation that their experiences shall 
be just as fruitful and just as happy 
as those of memory. THe ENp 
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4- wheel drive toes another ioh hetter| 





There’s nothing like the 4-wheel drive Universal ‘Jeep’ for all-around use- 








fulness around your orchard or grove. With hydraulic lift, it operates 











almost any standard three-point-hitch farm implement — including the 


TILLAGE combination cultivator and scraper shown here —and has power comy ara- 


ble to that of a two-plow tractor. It gets you and your hands any place you 











want to go, and, with power take-off, supplies power for other equipment, 
such as sprayers and buzz saws. Ask your Willys dealer for a demonstra- 
tion or write for information. 


4-WHEEL-DRIVE 


a r 
UNIVERSAL ye ep 
® 


WILLYS... world’s largest maker of 4-wheel drive vehicles 


WILLYS MOTORS, INC., TOLEDO !, OHIO 

































































"BUD" PNEUMATIC PRUNING EQUIPMENT 





AND AIR DEVICES 














Cut Pruning Costs As Much As 50% 
With Bud Power Pruning Equipment 









































The Bud line of power pruning 











equipment is complete, to meet every 








fruit growers demand for fast, eco- 








nomical, precise pruning. 




















Pneumatic pruners, tree saws, gaso- 














line and power take off drives, along 














with compressors are available. 

















See a Bud Try a Bud Buy a Bud 


Write us for full particulars 


BUD-AIR CO., INC. 


PULASKI, N.Y. Telephone Pulaski 336 


























tines till 

12” wide 

up to 6” 
deep 


Ariens Jr. 

prepares 

garden with- 

out spading, 

cultivates 

without hoe- 

ing! Makes garden- 

ing easy! Does a 

better job of tilling 

than any other low-priced rotary tiller. 

2 h.p. engine. All steel construction. Engi- 

neered for hard, trouble-free service. See it 
.. try it... and you'll buy it! 


For details, see your dealer or write: 
ARIENS Company, 139 Calumet, Brillion, Wis. 








PROFITS 


Handy 
Picking 
freedom of action and 
make the job less tire 
some. They pay for them- 


Wenatchee’ Fruit 


Bags permit more 


selves many times over 


in a= single harvest 


PREVENT BRUISES AND STEM PUNCTURES 
The Wenatchee Fruit Picking Bag empties from the 
“E.Z OFF’ snap. For tender fruits 


sdjusts to half bushel capacity” and opens to full 


bottom with 


bushel size as needed. Endless steel frame keeps bag 
open for easy access. Fits body comfortably, has wide 
adjustable web suspenders and is reinforced with leather 


at points of wear. 


$5.95 each Postpaid 


SEND DEALER'S NAME WITH ORDER 


SCHEFFER & ROSSUM CO. 


Manufacturers since 1879 
ST. PAUL 1, M*'“ESOTA 





Raise the Roof! 


HE packing and storage building 

of Hi-Line growers, Wenatchee, 
Wash., took on a higher line when the 
roof was raised—literally! Roof- 
raising was planned by Fruit Indus- 
tries Research Foundation, Yakinia, 
Wash., to expand packing and storage 
capacity and take advantage of new 
cost-cutting handling equipment. 

The original building had a 42,000- 
box capacity, with stacking height of 
9 or 10 boxes. Roof-raising increased 
capacity by 35,000 boxes, permits lift 
truck operations. 

This and other fruit handling 
changes have reduced costs by 2.1 
cents per box. The plant operated last 
year with five men less than before, 
and each worker handled 86 per cent 
more fruit than the year before. 


talig the roof increased capacity 
of Hi-Line storage 35,000 bushels. 


Strawberry ‘Stoop-Saver’ 
CALIFORNIA strawberry grow- 
er, George Archibald, of Bloom- 
ington, has taken some of the “stoop” 
out of berry growing with a machine 
which cuts runners off the mother 
plants. 

The machine consists of a small 
gas engine and a 12-inch sawblade 
mounted on the tractor tool bar. The 
sawblade runs parallel to the tractor 
wheels. As the tractor moves down 
the rows, Archibald lowers the saw- 
blade so it digs half an inch into the 
soil, cutting the runners. 

Runner cutting between plants in 
the rows is still a hand job, but about 
two-thirds of the hand labor has been 
eliminated. 


Late Cherry Crop 


HE sweet cherry crop of Flathead 
Lake (Mont.) Cherry Growers, 
Inc., is a late-season crop. Packing 
this year started on August 1. 
Returns to growers have mounted 
steadily since the co-op was organized. 
From 1942 to 1944 sales totaled about 
10 to 12 carloads. This figure has 
climbed to 125 carloads in recent 
years. | aateness of the crop works to 
the growers’ benefit in creating a vir- 
tual monopoly and price advantage. 
The co-op warehouse has been re- 
cently modernized with new echan- 
ical and automatic equipment. 








MERRILL 
Peaches and 


Nectarines 


Tops for Shipping Varieties 
SEE YOUR NURSERYMAN 
Burchell Nursery, Modesto, Calif. 
Dinuba Nursery, Dinuba, Calif 
Fowler Nursery, Newcastle, a 
Gebhart Nursery, Sanger, Cali 
Merrill Supply Company, Re a ‘plug, Calif, 
Selma Nursery, Selma, Calif. 
Stribling Nursery, Merced, Calif. 
Or write for circular to 


qe. MERRILL ORCHARDS, INC. 
P.O. Box 877, Red Bluff, Calif. 











ENGINEERED SPRINKLER, FLOOD 
FURROW IRRIGATION EQUIPMENT 








Paint asi Wounds 


WITH 
HYDROTEX 


TREE PRUNING 
COMPOUND 


Easily applied with ordinary paint brush. One coat 
for covering all wounds will form an antiseptic 
protective coating for any portion of the trunk or 
branches exposed through the bark. Protect your 
trees against Gummosis and scaly bark. Available 
in 5, 30 and 55 gallon containers. 
BUY DIRECT AND SAVE... PROMPT DELIVERY! 
For details write: 


HYDROTEX 


INDUSTRIES 


eM :.e) ay tele) DALLAS, TEXAS 
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Marvin Fleshman places wire around tree, using 
orchard squirrel with wire reel mounted on top. 





WIRE PROPS 
FOR PEACH TREES 


N Hughson, Calif., peach grow- 
ers have devised a new way 
holding up heavily-fruited tree limbs. 
And one grower, Marvin Fleshman, 
has what is probably the best idea 


of them all. 


Instead of using wooden props to 
hold up the limbs—the common 
practice—these growers encircle the 
limbs with 12-gauge wire about 9 
or 10 feet above the ground. Usually, 
two men with ladders work the wire 
up and around the tree, working 


about 21 trees an hour. 


Fleshman’s system cuts the cost 
of the job in half. One man can wire 
46 trees an hour. He simply put 
a gasoline engine-powered orchard 


squirrel to work for him. 


The three-wheeled squirrel is self- 
propelled. The lift for the cage in 
which the operator stands is worked 
independently. Thus Fleshman can 
work at any desired height while 
running the squirre] around the tree. 
The squirrel is 9 feet tall, and per- 
mits him to work as high as 12 or 
13 feet or any level below that. Most 
of his trees require wire at about 9 


feet, 


At the top of the squirrel he built 
a rack on which he mounted a re- 
volving wire reel that holds a 100- 
pound roll of wire. A mechanical 
“finger” keeps the wire taut and 
feeds it out at just the right speed 
as he goes around the tree.—F. Le- 


land Elam. 
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--and Now We Iutroduce a... 


New Member of the AIR-O-FAN Family 
THE NEW AND PROVEN — LOW SILHOUETTE 


AIR-O-FAN Transport ORCHARD HEATER 


CUTS YOUR COST OF FROST PROTECTION 
” AIR VOLUME 


Approx. 120,000 
C.F.M. 


HEAT 
TWO BURNERS 
3,000,000 B.T.U. 


POWER 
Ford Ind. Y Block 
8 cyl—130 H.P. 


44” Airplane Type TIRES For Manueverability 
NO MORE SMUDGE POTS! 


PROTECT YOUR ORCHARD THIS WINTER 
The 1956 SPRAY RIGS LEAD THE FIELD FOR 


EFFICIENCY, LOW COST 
FOUR GREAT MODELS Adjustable Vanes Give 
300-400-500 Gallon Cap. 


MORE POWER 
INSURES 


GREATER -2-=%4 
PERFORMANCE. ® 


LOW FIRST COST — LOW OPERATING COST 
SEND FOR NEW BROCHURES — DEALER INQUIRIES INVITED 


KRAUS & NOONAN, Distributors 











































































P. O. Box 977 
Modesto, Calif 















@® THE PRUNING MANUAL 


Buy Good Used Heaters Now 
—By E. P. Christopher. 320 


. while available as result of subdivi- 


pages—$5.00 sions of Southern Calif. Orange groves. 
The latest on pruning. Liberty Hyde Bailey's Contact 
famous book by the same title brought _up- . ° 
to-d ~~ Over 200 pruning diagrams. Tree California Heater Co. 


Fruits Grapes Brambles .. 
Shade Trees and Ornamenta 


© PROPAGATION OF 
PLANTS — By Kains and A POCKET LIBRARY 


McQueston. 560 pages — Three compact booklets, size 5/2 x 7% 
$4 50 inches—just right for the pocket of your 

. spray coat or for Peel reference in 
your library—are available for 40 cents 
each or three for $1. Titles of the well- 
illustrated booklets are: Successful Or- 
chards, Successful Orchard Spraying, and 
Rodent Control. Send your order with re- 
mittance (stamps, coin, check, or money 
order) to AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER, 
Willoughby, Ohio. 


1513 W. 2nd St., Pomona, California 








A practical quide on the working methods 
of plant propagation. For the commercial 
plant propagator as well as the beginner. 
Books sent on receipt of check 
or money order. 


AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER 
WILLOUGHBY, OHIO 
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PACKING HOUSE 
EQUIPMENT 


that Saves Labor and 
Protects Your Fruit 


Lobee Equipment has many im- 
such as 
that 
change 


provements you'll like 
the 


prevents pinching 


Tension-Free Chain 
sizes in less than two minutes 
.. One-Piece Steel Frame... 
many other features. 


Growers are getting excellent 
results with Lobee Sizers, 
Washers, Waxers, Packing 
Equipment. 


LOBEE 


PUMP & MACHINERY CO. 


GASPORT, N. Y. 
Since 1899—Noted for Q. ality Equipment 


KEN SPRAY GUNS 


KEN GUNS deliver a strong driving 
stream in wide open position and blend 
inte a very soft, fine mist providing a 
wide range to suit all conditions. 


KEN M-2 DOUBLE GUN 
Weight 4 Ibs. Full Cone adjustable tong 
and short spray. 


= aD 


KEN M-21 Single Gun 
Weight 2 tbs. 12 ozs. Same High Quatity with all the 


KEN features. 
ei 


KEN M-41 Single Gun 


Weight 1 th. 4 ozs. This Gun is designed around the 
Same features as the KEN M-21 Gun to suit many 
conditions where a tess expensive single cun is re- 


—— : 





M-6 Machine Mount- 
ed Double Gun 


M-L7 Machine 
Mounted Single 
Gun, Locking Type ™M-93 Rod 
Cut-on 


All designs shut off at the head, caps and discs can be 
changed with pressure on and gun in closed position 
Ken Guns and Accessories are standard equipment on 
many well known and proven sprayers, Write for de- 
scriptive literature. 














KEN STANDARD CORP 
EVANSVILLE, INDIANA 
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From where I sit .. 4y Joe Marsh 





Easy Coins 
A Quick Profit 


Hear about Easy Roberts last 
Friday? I helped him count his 


money —both before and after-— 


so believe me, the story’s true. 


Easy was on the way to the 
bank to deposit his “cookie jar” 
savings—exactly $24.95 in nick- 


els, dimes and quarters. 


He had 


them in a paper bag and as we 
crossed Main Street the bottom 


fell right out of it. 


Money went flying. Passers-by 
pitched in to help recover the 
coins. Later on when Easy counted 
up, he had $25.05. The “search 
party” had turned up all of Easy’s 
money plus ten cents that someone 


else must have dropped! 


From where I sit, I wouldn’t 
want to try this “Easy” way to 
make money. Usually, it takes 
time for a bank roll to grow... 
just as it takes time for a friend- 
ship to grow. But by respecting a 
neighbor’s rights—including his 
right to drink coffee, tea, beer or 
buttermilk, whichever and when- 
ever he chooses—it’s wonderful 
the solid friendship you can build. 
You can “bank” on that. 





Copyright, 1955, United States Brewers Foundation 





MIRACLES 
(Continued from page 16) 


As for agriculture, plentiful cheap 
power could mean supplemental irri- 
gation through fresh water moved 
great distances from fresh water 
lakes and rivers, plus sea water from 
which the salt is removed. Synthetic 
fertilizers could be cheaper and more 
plentiful. Power for refrigeration, 
lighting, heating, spraying, and trans- 
portation by sea, land, and air, could 
be cheaper and better. Perhaps the 
apple picker of the future will flit 
from tree to tree like a sparrow and 
hover over a tree like a humming 
bird, with a power source strapped 
to his back! And why not prune from 
a flying saucer? 

While atomic energy as a source of 
power may be the most important 
phase of the revolution, its use in 
radiation may be even more signifi- 
cant for agriculture. Radiation pro- 
vides the chance to speed up the 
breeding of desired varieties. It will 
not be enough to breed a variety with 
superior color and flavor and adapted 


to specific market demands. The new 


variety must be adapted—plant and 
all—to the machine age. 

Why not develop varieties of straw- 
berries to behave like an annual crop 
with fruit which ripens ali at once, to 
be harvested mechanically—maybe 
vine and all? Why not eliminate alto- 
gether the harvest bottleneck of hand 
labor that throttles the fruit indus- 
try? Why not have varieties of fruits 
more resistant to disease? Why not 
eliminate some insect pests entirely ? 
This has already been done in a small 
way in the control of the screwworm 
fly by raising male flies and sterilizing 
them with radiation so that when re- 
leased and mated to females, no 
progeny results. 

Prolonged Storage Life 

This same radiation may be useful 
for the control of brown rot in film- 
packed peaches and cherries, quick 
pasteurization of fruit juices, and 
improved methods of processing 
generally. Extravagant claims for 
complete elimination of canning, dry- 
ing, freezing, and refrigeration are 
not likely, but supplemental uses of 
radiation of special kinds with special 
products are real possibilities. 

Through the use of radiation tracer 
techniques, knowledge should be 
greatly accelerated on how plants 
grow, what nutrients they need, and 
when and where they are best adapted. 
Spray deposits and spray residues 
will be followed with greater accu- 
racy. Tagged bees will teach us more 
about pollination, as tagged mosqui- 
toes have already told about the flight 
of mosquitoes. Tagged insects will tell 
us more about insect habits as has 
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already been revealed in Canada 
from tagged wireworms which have 
been followed by automatic Geiger 
counters as they move about in the 
soil. 

It has even been suggested that 
the day may come when, through a 
complete knowledge of photosynthe- 
sis, foodstuffs may be manufactured 
in factories of photosynthesis, thus 
eliminating the growing of crops. But 
if this does happen, it will be 
to produce the high energy 
sugars, starches, and so on. It is not 
likely that the flavors, aromas, tex- 
tures, shapes, and colors of fruits 
with their complex and still unknown 
therapeutic and nutritional proper- 
ties will be duplicated synthetically 
for a long, long time. 


used 
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Peace on Earth 


What does all of this mean in 
terms of land use. areas of produc- 
tion, and economic distribution? Pro- 
duction will be increased. Small oper- 
ations will give way still further to 
larger operations. Some organized 
system of crop and price stabilization 
will be needed—many feel that this 
problem is already with us, even with- 
out the help of the atom! But all of 
this will come gradually. And no more 
rapidly than changes the industry is 
already experiencing. 

On the human side, back-breaking 
work will be further reduced or elim- 
inated. There should be more leisure 
time for everyone. 

All of this may be dreaming or 
wishful thinking, and then again it 
may not. But it will do no harm to 
muse happily and expectantly before 
the grate fire these winter evenings. 
“Peace on earth, good will towards 
men” could be nearer than you think 
this Christmas THE END 


HARRISON'S BRILLIANT PEACH TREE 


The twig Hale Harrison proudly holds up to the 
camera demonstrating 2 feet or more of terminal 
growth is from a Hale Harrison Brilliant peach 
tree. Propagated by Harrisons’ Nurseries, Ber- 
lin, Md., the peach was discevered in Virginia, 
ripens 3 to 4 days before Elberta, and is an 
excellent-flavored yellow freestone. in case 
ou've missed him, in the lower left-hand corner 
s Hale Harrison, Jr., the fourth generation of 
the Harrison family. 


DECEMBER, 1955 


GRAVELY 


More Power for TOUGH JOBS! 


Gravely does jobs other tractors won’t 
because the 5-HP Gravely has the 
extra power that makes tough jobs easy. 


Proof? See the Gravely and Rotary 
Plow attachment making a perfect seed- 
bed in one operation! 


Let us show you the advantages of the 
Gravely's extra power... all-gear drive 
- - » power reverse .. . your choice of 
21 tools to do every mowing, gardening 
or upkeep job .. . faster, better, easter! 
Easy Pay Plan 3 ca 
" Write for FREE Booklet 


“Power vs Drudgery” 


RAVELY TRACTORS, INC. 
Box 1251 Dunbar, W. Va. 








DIAMOND "L" BRAND 


DEER REPELLENT 


HARRY N. LECKENBY 


DUVALL WASHINGTON 

















PROTECT YOUR EYES 


while 
® Spraying 
® Pruning 
® Repairing Equipment 
® Picking 


only $2.50 


Comfortable to wear. 
made to last many years. 
breakable lenses. Order 
pair or pairs today. 


Precision 
Un- 


your 


Exclusive sales territories available for 
dealers and distributors 


Write to 


The Kimball Safety Products Co. 
9310 Wade Park Avenue 
Cleveland 6, Ohio 


Cut Pruning 
Costs 30-50% 


> with 


4 


MILLER-ROBINSON 


- AIR POWERED 
TREE PRUNING 
EQUIPMENT 


> Quick cutting action 
| speeds your pruning 
operations, gives 
> you big savings over 
> usual methods 


: e Sharp, clean cuts 
e Less operator fatigue 

~ e@ Stands hard work, abuse 
e Time-tested, field proved 


} @ You'll find the right 

| unit among 14 models 
with full line of 
compressors and 
accessories 


Write for Complete Information 
and Name of Nearest Dealer! 


MILLER-ROBINSON CO. 


Pioneer and World 
Leader in Air Powered 
Trimming and Pruning 
Equipment 

















PUMP UP TIRES 
the easy way 
with Engine Power 





| Guaranteed 
|| 2 years 
i} 


Pumps 
cool 
clean 
air 


The Enginair Tire Pump and Gauge ends 
tire pumeiog problems forever—Pumps only 
cL 


COOL 


AN air at pressures up to 


105 ibs. Comes complete with gauge and 
16 feet of long-lasting flexible hose. 
Guaranteed not to harm engine—millions 


e. 
FOR CARS ~ TRUCKS — TRACTORS 
Here's all you do: 
1. Remove one spark plug, Screw pump 
unit into opening. 
Start engine let it idle. Attach hose to 


At your dealers or direct from 


G. 


2é¢t 


dependable govee- Pumg fills 


Postpaid 


H. MEISER & CO. (Est. 1906 


MARQUETTE ROAD - CHICAGO 37, Il 





OPPORTUNITY ADS 


Only 25¢ a word for one-time insertion; 20c a word for two-time insertion 15¢ 
a word for four-time insertion—CASH WITH ORDER. Count each initial and whole 
number as one word. Address AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER, Willoughby, Ohio. 





WILL SCHADT, 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


ae i E __BANTAMS FOR SALE—ORCHARDS 

SELLING ENTIRE FLOCK—600 CHOICE FOR SALE: NEBRASKA ORCHARD, 105 
Dark Cornish Bantams. Special sale circular. acres. A young vigorous orchard with 12 acres of 
Goshen, Indiana. vineyards. Close to an excellent market. Contains 





= 1300 young 9 and 11 year old trees just coming 
into production and 425 trees 30 years of age all 


GROW MUSHROOMS. CELLAR, SHED. desirable and very marketable varieties. Includes 
year 
We PAID Babbitt $4,165.00 in few weeks. FREE Well located—Near to Market. Good production 
BOOK. WASHINGTON MUSHROOM IND., Nemaha County, Nebraska. Call or write BYRON 
Dept. 127, 2954 Admiral Way, Seattle, Wash REED COMPANY, Omaha, Nebraska 

MENDING TAPE. JUST THIRTY ACRE FRUIT FARM: 1700 YOUNG 
press on! Repairs clothing immediately. Lightning peach, apple, pear, plum, cherry trees. 800 grapes, 
seller. Samples sent 


Spare, full time, 


NEW PLASTIC 


Akron, Ohio 


WANT A CHANGE 
sale in Palm Springs, 
nd mail order business in dates, fruits and gift Come and see Ask state horticulturi st. 


irticles. R. MACE, 

FARMS & REAL ESTATE MAKE IT YOURSELF 

BLUEBERRY AND 
N. J 


Route No 


or 


( 


round. We pay $3.50 lb packing, grading and other orchard equipment 


1 trial KRISTEE 115, also berries. Best new varieties. Home Market 
am only diversified fruit farm with 65 miles. Water 

OF CLIMATE! FOR for irrigation, also city water. Seven room house, 

‘alifo wna a famous retail within 600 feet of Highway 67 at edge of to wn 


5159 S "Demen Chicago, Ill LONG sENECKER, Farmington, Missouri 


56 





CRANBERRY FARM TRACTOR FROM DISCARDED AUTO 
miles from Phila. TOS mobile. Instructions four dimes. TRACTORMAN, 


FISHER BA, Walnut St.. Phila.. Pa Box 1446-F, Zephyrhills, Florida. 
SAVE BUY DIRECT 


Surplus farms, 


| 


and 


BUREAI Box 169AMG, E ast Har rtford 8, Conn. 


FROM GOVERNM ENT MISCELLANEOUS _ 
mes, List $1.00 500 GUMMED STICKERS PRINTED ~ WITH 
ur ume and address—65c. ARTPRINT, Box 


FOR PARENTS 166, Shchesann 11, Wisconsin 
PARENTS MAKE”, EVERY BERRY BOOK: “THIRTY Y EARS OF BER- 


thle new book about child ries.”” han! tacos Soy and Strawberries 84 pages, 


“8 MISTAKES 


DP: ent she vuld have 


ning It is fre 


lress price $1.00 P’paid ROY TU RNER, 315 Liv- 


ation Simply u 


blig I I : 
P ARENTS ASSOCIATION, Dept. 11812, Pleas ingston St., Peoria, Ill 


nt Hill, Ohi 


FOR SALE—EQUIPMENT AND SUPPLIES 


INSULATE YOUR 
the 


cold storage with 
tion referre dq to ir 


the 


Fruit Storage’ in the 


install, inexpensive 
use Only $75.00 


I 


Wenatchee (we ghs 
framing. State which 
500 square feet. ART de 


W natchee Wash 
CIDER & WINE 


draulic, new and 


pre 
eT 
Qi 


see 


clarifiers and ~~: 


equipment Wr 


BU 


TT 


) Ibs.). For 16 or 4 inch 


O 


ad on page 
PRESSES, HAND AND HY 
rebuilt. Repairs and supplies, flow 


Pp 


HAVE YOUR OWN AIR CONDITIONED 
cold storage Consult experienced engineering 
concern specializing in Fruit Storages Postal 
ILDINGS, HOME OR card reply O.K. INDUSTRIAL ENGINEERING 
1ultiple aluminum insula CO., 67 Hurlburt Ave., Akron 3, Ohic 


sarticle “Build Your Own NATIONALLY KNOWN PRODUCTS: ELEC 


ven super-efficient in actual head 


»vemlt ssu S { 
vember issue. Simple to tric hair clippers, hair dryers, body massagers, 
d-face vibrators, scissor grinders, foot mas 


) sq eet F.O Le # . 
1000 square feet F.O.B $10 each. Animal clippers $25. Barber’s 


daw eaki iin contenel f raz scissors, ing shears, hair clippers, 
pS ‘pies o' strops, hones, $ cach. FENDRICKS, 114 N 
DESROCHERS, Rt. 3, th Street, Allentown, Penna 


26 — - 
COMMERCIAL FLOWER BULB SPECIAL 

ties \ de pe nd able source for the commercial 
f ite for descriptive list now 


N irizer 1 bottl Ws 
stet ers am ottiing P . 
sly catalonw Ww GC REG AL “BU L B CO., Holland, Mich. 


RUNKLES’ M AC HINERS CQ.. 185 Oakland WRITE FOR _F REE LITERATURE ON HOG 


St., Trenton 


CHOLERA, Erysipelas, Hemorrhagic Septicemia 
and other livestock diseases. All vaccines pro- 


GOOD USED FARM CONTAINERS—SPLINT duced under U Vaterthar? license. COLO- 


handle baskets, bushels, 


nailed and wiret 


_Call or write ZELVY 


1005 Orange Ave., 


BUY SURPLUS 


ery feed jeep, tractor, 


boxes, hampers, bags, RA \DO SERUM CO. 4950 York St., Denver 16, 
( 


yound crates. Truckload or carlots. 


BROS. CONTAINER CO., . = 


Cleveland, Ohix POSITION WANTED 


FARM TOOLS, MA‘ - la x ae ERIENCED HORTICULTURE  GRAD- 


from US Government 


$1.00. BOX 169 


HERE IS YOUR 


} 


well known brand 


A 


4 


A( 


OPPORTUNITY TO Bt ul . RABBITS 


it 


new 


ost. Dealer going 


last, being sold a 
54” length, $52 


\" 


t 


out 


0% 


or 


54” 


ck or money order 


to 


hundreds others d €, young, married, desires position as orchard 
tremendous savings t ist manager in Mid West Write BOX 153, AMER- 
East Hartford & Conn I¢ AN FRUIT GROW ER, Willoughby, Ohio 


5 gg oe prueers © “. EARN UP TO $400 MONTHLY RAISING 
A ae poe While, thes Angora, New Zealand rabbits. Plenty markets. 
ae gs lars freee WHITE’S RABBITRY, Jack- 


heavy duty . a 00 Send : oh 
BOX 88, Fairport, New lich 
TRADE MARKS 


OUALITY THERMOSTAT FOR CONTROL- NATIONAL TRADE MARK COMPANY, 
machine or cooling fan. Will Munsey Building, Washington 4, D.C 


ling refrigeration 
hold temperature 
for fruit cold ste 
ontrol of many 
yourself. Postpaid 
}. Wenatchee, 


\ 


ti 


rages 


ex 


istit 


$9 00 


W 


asl 


n to one degree. Ideal 


_ \ 1” vastly improve _ WANTED TO BUY 
bs. Simple to install WANTED USED HYDRAU .: CIDE! 
‘ART de DE SROC HERS, hee ind pasteurizing equipment. B. C. ARNDT, 
idamin, lowa 
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Recommended by 


Duncan Hines 
Master Hosts 
Biue Ribbon Courts 


Puerpthing Jon c WONDERFUL 
FAMILY VACATION 


Completely air conditioned ®@ Restaurant (Open 7 AM 
to 9 PM) 

we ® Planned activities—dancing, 

Fishing, boat docks, golf & movies, weiner roasts, etc. 

shopping nearby 


Private beach and pool 


TV and phone in every 
Cocktail Lounge room 


: 


MOTEL 
On the Ocean at 183rd St. & Collins Ave, 
Tel. North Dade 6 3414 


Beach 


FRUIT TREES, STRAWBERRY, RASPBERRY 
AND BLUEBERRY PLANTS 


Nut gna Shade Trees, DWARF FRUIT 
TREES, Grape Vines, Flowering 
aa Evergreens. Complete line at 
LOW direct-to-grower prices. Highest 
quality, best varieties, dependable 
service, and satisfaction assured by 
one of America’s oldest nurseries. 
Write today for Free 60-page Catalog. 


BOUNTIFUL RIDGE NURSERIES 
Box F-125 Princess Anne, 








a 


EPENDABLE FRUIT AND NUT TREES, 

SMALL FRUITS, ORNAMENTALS, 
and GENERAL NURSERY STOCK. WRITE 
FOR FREE CATALOG. 


CUMBERLAND VALLEY NURSERIES, Inc. 
| Dept. 101 McMinnville, Tenn. 











STRAWBERRIES 


are idcal family income projects. One- 
tenth acre yields 650-—-900 quarts. 
Allen’s Berry Book tells best varieties 
and How to Grow Them. Free copy. 
Write today. 

W. F. ALLEN COMPANY 


105 West Evergreen Ave., Salisbury, Maryland 








FRUIT TREES, NUT TREES, 
BERRY PLANTS AND 
ORNAMENTAL PLANT MATERIAL 


Offered by Virginia’s Largest Growers. Write 
for Free Copy 56-page PLANTING GUIDE 
CATALOG. Featuring New and Rare Varieties. 


WAYNESBORO NURSERIES 
WAYNESBORO VIRGINIA 











Evergreen Lining-Out Stock 
TRANSPLANTS and SEEDLINGS 


Pine, Fir, Spruce, Canadian Hemlock, Arborvitaes. 
in variety. For growing Christmas trees, Ornamental 
landscape, Hedges, Windbreaks, Forestry, Geeky 
stock as low as 2c each on quantity orders. Write for 
price list. 
SUNCREST EVERGREEN NURSERIES 
Dept. AFG, Box 305, Homer City, Pa. 




















WEST HILL NURSERIES 


GRAPE VINE SPECIALISTS 
GENERAL NURSERYMEN 


FREDONIA, N.Y. 
Wholesale & Retail Est. 1875 














SSS STRAWBERRIES 


Allen’s 1956 Berry Book tells best 
varieties for home and market, 
and how to grow them. Free copy. 
Write today. 
W. F. ALLEN COMPANY 
105 West Evergreen Ave., Solisbury, Maryland 








NEW SENSATIONAL 
BURGANDY RASPBERRY PLANTS 
SHUTTLEWORTH BLACK PLANTS 

DUNDEE BLACK PLANTS 
CUMBERLAND BLACK PLANTS 
SODUS PURPLE PLANTS 
WRITE FoR PRICE LisT 
Loretto Bros. Fruit & Nursery Farms 
BOX 57 NORTH COLLINS, N.Y. 











RHUBARB ROOTS 
VALENTINE & MACDONALD 


Hardy Northern Grown Plants 
Write: E. D. Troup 
Jordan Station, Ontario, Canada 
EARLY SPRING DELIVERY 
Wholesale Only 


T. B. West & Son 


MAPLE BEND athe 
FRUIT TREES MENTAL 
SMALL FRUIT PLANTS TREES AND SHRUBS 


Also Dwarts in the Popular Varieties 


PERRY, OHIO 























AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER 





SPECIAL BARGAINS 


———— 
5 Colorado Spruce 6-8 in 

Pecan & 2 Chestnut 

Trees 2-3 ft. 
4 Chinese Elm 5-6 ft 
20 Goch Acstcon” Sect 
mat teowa & Ged Oeld Ciat NO 


DIRECT FROM CATALOG 
ORDE THIS AD. FREE ON REQUEST 


ACKERMAN fiiccmon, Michigan 








Beautiful Fruit 

and Ornamental 

Hardy Plant Catalog 

We think you will enjoy shopping in our large super- 
market type sales shed where is offered the largest selec 
tion of quality nursery stock honestly described and priced 
at substantial savings, SPRING HILL grows more fruit 
trees than any other nursery in Ohio. Visit our growing 
farms at Tipp City and see for yourself, 

SPRING HILL NURSERIES TOU and 


Dept. AF-1, Tipp City, Ohio ofOWARO KYLE, 


CUT COSTS 


To make a Profit on Fruit Growing 
PRUNE with 


Orchardkraft 
Air-Power PRUNER 


Sizes for all your work from. the SMALLEST 
CUTS that you would make with a HAND 
SHEAR to the largest cuts that you would 
make with ANY SHEAR. 

Our ORCHARDKRAFT Air Powered PRUN- 
ERS are designed for Fruit Growers, by peo- 
ple who have supplied Fruit Growers’ needs 
for over 50 years. 

Write for circular, sending us name of your 
nearest Fruit Growers’ Supplies dealer. 


JOHN C. BACON CORP. 


GASPORT, NEW YORK 











NO. 8 BARTLETT FRUIT PICKER 

You may now have immediate 

delivery of the Fruit Picker you 

have been waiting for. 

No. 8 Fruit Picker Head only $2.10 
prepaid. No. 8 Fruit Picker 
with 12 ft. pole, $3.50 via ex- 

Press collect. F. O. B. Detroit. 
Add sales tax where required. 
No C. 0. D. orders please. 


BARTLETT TREE PAINT }(°ARTCET! 


| TREE DAINT 
For destroying and prevent- | 
ing fungi and for the protec- 
tion of wounds, use Bartlett’s 
Tree Paint. Easily applied mre ere 


with ordinary paint brush. 
WILL NOT FREEZE 


BARTLETT MFG. CO. 


3044 E. Grand Bivd. Detroit 2, Mich. 





Mulching Strawberries 


Friday Straw Spreader 


Does a better job of mulching at less 
than hand labor. 

Can be set to mulch ON or BETWEEN 
rows. 

Handles wet and dry straw. 


Turbine air blast insures even coverage. @ BUD SELECTION 


Powered by Wisconsin air cooled en- 


gine. Car, be pulled by any tractor. @ TRUE-TO-WAME VARIETIES 
FRIDAY TRACTOR CO. @ PROVED and PROFITABLE 


Hartford, Michigan 








The Greening Nursery Com- 
pany, one of the leaders in bud 


selection, have for over 100 
Cod. years given all growers the 


benefit of their research and 


Nurseries Ca ta og improved strains which mean 


Better Prutt Trees greater orchard profits. 


for 40 Years! AGENTS 
coding Nem CuTRnT, Earn extra money, full or part 
PLUM, GRAPE. Guaran- time. It’s pleasant and profitable to 
teed hardy, disease re- sell Greening nursery stock. Write 
sistant. Free Catalog. us today for all of the details. 
48 pages of money-sav- 
oney for ing offers, fruits, roses, 
me part time shade trees, ornamen- Send 10c to cover post- 
fuirk. ASK f° | tals. etc.—shown innat- age for the Greening 


4 " . 100 - year anniversary 
particulars ural color. Write today. 50-page color catalog. 














CLARK DWARF APPLE 


In 20 varieties 
Original Clark Apple Dwarfing Stock, 
Direct from lowa State College, Each 
$3.50; 3 for $10.00; 10 to 100 at $2.80 
and 100 or more at $2.65 each. 


also 


DWARF PEAR AND CHERRY 


HIBERNAL and VIRGINIA CRAB for top- 
working. 

DURHAM, SEPTEMBER and other raspberries 
and small fruits. Send for complete list. 


Our 24th year 


WHEELOCK WILSON NURSERY 
MARSHALLTOWN IOWA 














DECEMBER, 1955 


NEOSHO NURSERIES CO. Neosho. Mo 
THE GREENING 


TRUST 
— T R FE F S ging : NURSERY CO. 


P. 0. Box 605, Monroe, Michigan 


Cherries, Pears, Plums, Nut Trees, Strawberries, Blue- 
berries, Dwarf Fruit Trees. Grapevines l0c. Shrubs, Ever 











greens, Shade Trees, Roses 25c up. Quality stock can’t be 
sold lower. Write for FREE color catalog and $2.00 FREE 
bonus information, 


TENNESSEE NURSERY CO., BOX 4, CLEVELAND, TENNESSEE 





“My 315 peach trees * purchased from 
C&O Nursery Spring 1954 produced 
1500 pounds fruit the Season of 1955” 


Reports Tom Reid, Orchardist and Owner of 
Reid Pump & Supply, Wenatchee, Wash. 


C&O certified trees are the foundation for many of America's finest 
orchards. Plant now for future peach profits. Over 20 varieties, in- 
cluding: Dixie Red, Redhaven, Halehaven, Elberta, Early (Impv'd) 
Elberta, J. H. Hale, Rio Oso Gem, etc. 


*Portion of Reid's 315 trees shown above. 


Since 1906 a Dependable Source of Quality Fruit Trees 


Got, Or Newey 


P.O. Box 116 Wenatchee, Washington 





The 


Complete Corkhoard 


INSULATION SERVICE 


From engineering design to com- 
plete erection, United Cork Com- 
panies offers complete service on B.B. 
(Block-Baked) Corkboard through its 
chain of branch offices from coast to 
coast. 

Each installation of United Cork 
Companies’ B.B. Corkboard is specif- 
ically planned for the requirements 
of the individual fruit storage area. 
And each installation is followed up 
by United Cork Companies’ engi- 
neers to assure full satisfaction to 
the fruit grower. 

You are invited to discuss your 
low-temperature insulation require- 
ments with us. 


UNITED CORK COMPANIES 


6 Central Avenue 
KEARNY, NEW JERSEY 


BRANCH OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL 
CITIES 








Brush Disposal 
Time Cut In Half 


WOODS ROTARY CUTTER FOR BRUSH 
SHREDDING AND MOWING 
r. Albert J. Livezey of Barnesville, Ohio 


told the 107th Annual Meeting of the 
Ohio State Horticultural Society of actual 
results with his Woods Rotary Cutter. He 
said, “We have no exact record of time 
saved but we feel that at least half is saved. 
While we have had only one season’s ex- 
perience, we feel that a Woods Rotary Cut- 
ter for brush disposal in the orchard is one 
of ‘the finds’ of our day. We have never, I 
believe, found anything about which we are 
so enthusiastic. 








Machine shown is Offset Model 80 with orchard 
shield. 9 other models 42” to 114”. 


“Its use is not limited to brush disposal. 
It’s the ‘cat's meow’ for orchard mowing.” 
“Two or three farmers here have said that 
this Rotary Cutter is the best machine on 
their farms. The general farmer has many 
uses for this cutter. Corn stubble or corn 
stalks left after picking can quickly be put 
in shape for plowing or discing.” 

For a complete copy of Mr. Livezey's talk, 
Pt nal coupes below. 

- WOOD y BROS. MANUFACTURING COMPANY | 
26512 South Fourth Street 

Oregon, Illinois 


Please send me Mr. Livezey's talk 








Name 
Address 
City 

S State 
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HORT SOCIETIES 
(Continued from page 25) 


the East Tennessee Horticultural Asso- 
ciation which was organized about 1890 
by Dr. R. L. Watts, at that time horti- 
culturist of the Tennessee Agricultural 
Experiment Station. He later became 
dean of Pennsylvania State College. The 
society was organized officially at a 
meeting in Nashville in 1905, with 26 
charter members. 

Two growers who are still active mem- 
bers after 49 and 48 years, respectively, 
are I. C. Murphy, Columbia, and S. N. 
Varnell, Cleveland, both past presidents. 

Today’s membership: 275. 

Present officers: President, Julius L. Sammons, 
Tr., Whiteville; vice -president, Henry Levy, 
Brownsville; regional vice-presidents: I. T. Elrod, 
Clinton; Bayer (deceased), Murfreesboro; 


WwW. H. Carleton, Bolivar; secretary-treasurer, 
A. N. Pratt, Nashville. 


NORTH CAROLINA—While a 
horticultural society does not exist, as 
such, in North Carolina, a number of 
fruit-grower groups have been organized 
and the formation of a state society is 
in the offing. Latest organized group is 
officially known as North Carolina Apple 
Growers Association. The first meeting 
was held in Asheville, January, 1955. 

Present officers: William E. Dalton, Hender- 
sonville, president; } Barber, Jr., Waynes- 
ville, vice-president; Taylorsville, 
secretary-treasurer, 


IOWA—About a dozen fruit 
were on hand when the 
Growers’ Association was 
December 12, 1922. The first officers 
to serve were: President, J. M. Bechtel, 
Hamburg; vice-president, Wendell Wil- 
liams, Danville; secretary-treasurer 
Laurenz Greene, department of horti- 
culture, Iowa State College, who later 
became head of the department of horti- 
culture at Purdue University in Lafay- 
ette, Ind. The second secretary was the 
late QO. Garrett who operated an 
orchard at Mitchellville. R. S. Herrick 
succeeded Mr. Garrett in 1917 and held 
the position until May, 1946. 

The association was organized primar- 
ily for the purpose of buying co-opera- 
tively spray material, spray machines, 
and orchard supplies for its members. 


Today’s membership: 383. 

Present officers: Darwin DeLong, Lamoni, 
president; Cecil Baxter, Fort Madison, vice presi- 
dent; Glenn Raines, Des Moines, secretary-treas- 
urer. 


MISSOURI—The Missouri State Horti- 
cultural Society, organized on January 
5, 1859, is the oldest farm organization 
in Missouri as well as the oldest horti- 
cultural society west of the Mississippi. 
During the first two decades, from 1859- 
1880, it was led by grape growers pri- 
marily; since that time apple men have 
provided most of the leadership. Organ- 
izer and first president was Norman J, 
Coleman, first U.S. Secretary of Agri- 
culture. The society was instrumental in 
establishing the state college of agricul- 
ture and the agricultural experiment sta- 
tion. 

Present officers: Smith Peters, 
lent; DeForrest Sims, Hannibal, first vice-presi- 
dent; Jerry Brinton, St. Joseph, 2nd vice-presi- 


dent; W. R. Martin, Jr., Columbia, secretary- 
treasurer. 


COLORADO—Comparatively new is the 
Western Colorado Horticultural Society, 
organized 13 years ago. 

Today's maeberenty: 325. 

Present officers resident, Fred Simon; Ist 
vice-president, Charles Bruce; 2nd vice-president, 
Wayne Cooper; secretary, Raleigh B. Flanders, 
Grand Junction, 


SOUTH DAKOTA—Pursuant to a call 
carried in the Dakota Farmer, a meeting 
was held in that publication’s office on 


state 


Boyd Campbell, 


growers 
Iowa Fruit 
organized 


Waverly, presi- 


December 18, 1884, at which time the 
Dakota Horticultural and Forestry Asso- 
ciation was organized and officers elected. 
Yearly meetings were held until the 
coming of statehood in 1889 and the 
division of the big territory of Dakota 
into the present two states. At that time 
the association’s name was changed to 
South Dakota Horticultural Society. 

Of major importance to the society 
aud to the fruit industry of the state 
was the election of Dr. N. E. Hansen as 
secretary in 1898. Dr. Hansen came to 
South Dakota from Iowa that year and 
started his great work of plant breeding 
at Brookings. As his hardy .~ fruits 
appeared, he offered them as premiums 
with membership. His hardy originations 
gave the state the first hope of being 
able to grow choice fruits. 

Dakota Horticulture, a monthly maga- 
zine published by the society, is shared 
with the North Dakota State Horti- 
cultural Society. 

Presént officers: J. M. Atkinson, Rapid City, 
president; Dr. S. A. McCrory, Brookings, vice- 


president; W. A. Simmons, Sioux Falls, secretary 
and editor; H. N. Dybvig, Dell Rapids, treasurer, 


NORTH DAKOTA—The present North 
Dakota State Horticultural Society was 
organized in 1923. Dr. A. F. Yeager, now 
at the University of New Hampshire, 
was secretary for several years and was 
largely responsible for placing the society 
on a sound basis. 

Presidents who have done much to 
strengthen the organization have been 
Dr. George F. Will, Bismarck, and E, C. 
Hilborn, Valley City, both now deceased; 
Ralph W. Smith, formerly of Dickinson, 
now of California; Rev. J. Ralph, Valley 
City; A. L. Truax, Crosby; R. L. Wodarz, 
Wyndmere; Mrs. M. B. Kannowski, 
Grand Forks; and C. L. Jensen, Mad- 
dock. Mrs. Kannowski was the first 
woman to head a state horticultural soci- 
ety in the United States. 

Today’s membership: 400. 

Present officers: President, 
Westby; west vice-president, Nick Boehm; east 
vice-president, Don Hoag; secretary, H. A. 
Graves; treasurer, E. L. Shaw. 


Mrs. _ Clifford 


OREGON—J. H. Lambert, in whose or- 
chard in Milwaukie, Ore., the Lambert 
sweet cherry seedling originated in the 
1880s, called to order the meeting at 
which the Oregon State Horticultural 
Society was formed, in 1885. Dr. J. R. 
Cardwell, of Portland, was elected presi- 
dent. 

Dr. Gardner planted the first Rome 
Beauty apple tree in Benton County and 
pioneered in the planting of plum and 
prune trees. 

Present officers: Harold J. 
president; Gordon Walker, Independence; Ross 
Hukari, Hood River; and Orville Hamilton, Cen- 
tral Point, vice-presidents; C. O. Rawlings, Cor- 
vallis, secretary-treasurer. 


WASHINGTON—Organized in 1904 for 
“the advancement of horticultural and 
floricultural interests throughout the 
state, the Washington State Horticultural 
Association has flourished for 51 years. 
This is in marked contrast to its prede- 
cessor, organized in 1892, which collapsed. 
First president of the 51-year-old asso- 
ciation was F. B. Utter, of Wenatchee. 

Much of the association’s work in the 
early days, and today, is accomplished 
by committees. The work of the spray 
residue committee in the days of arsenate 
of lead brought about a more liberal 
tolerance that saved growers several 
million dollars. 

Present officers: Nels Taylor, Wenatchee, presi- 
sad W. G. Martin, Wapato, Ist vice- president; 


Tohn ed Snyder, Pullman, 2nd vice-president 
pa secretary. 


Bushue, Boring, 


AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER 





“Timberland” brand potatoes, packaged in bags supplied by Milprint, Inc., Milwaukee, Wisc. 


“they carry well in transit” 


This important advantage of packaging 
produce in bags made of film produced 
from BaKELITE Brand Polyethylene is 
one of many cited by Herschel A. Smith, 
age grower and packer of Westfield, 
Me. He explains: 

“Polyethylene bags properly manu- 
factured, sealed and loaded in refrig- 
erator cars and trucks carry well in 
transit. The bags are extremely durable 
as well as beautiful when artistically 
branded. Today, the polyethylene bag 
has elevated the potato from the lowly 
bin up to the display counter. We have 


received numerous unsolicited letters 
of praise from housewives.” 

You will find strength for easy filling 
and safe handling, : 
excellent printa- z, 
bility for sales ap- SPECIFY FILM MADE OF és 


peal and brand 


promotion, and : 
top protection for freshness that can 


lead to premium prices and steadier BRAND 

markets for your fruits and vegetables. : 
See your packaging supplier now about Polyethylene Plastic 
putting this year’s crop in film made of 

BakKELITE Polyethylene. 


BAKELITE COMPANY, A Division of Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation (ig 30 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y, 
The term BAKELITE and the Trefoil Symbol are registered trade-marks of UCC 





FINE FINISH counts at market time, for premium fruit means top 


profits. Your profits start with early season sprays and are protected 


through to harvest wich a complete spray or dust schedule. 


Growers tell us that nor hing compares with Stauffer Captan 50-W 
for insuring premium fruit finish, and they know the extra Captan 
benefits — larger fruit, greater yields, longer storage life, and an 


economy that proves itself at market time. 


A COMPLETE LINE of field-proven Stauffer products is available for 
all-season programs on all! types of fruit. Your Stauffer dealer will 


be glad to help you. 


Aldrin Dieldrin Ovex 


Aramite —_ Endrin Parathion autter 


BHC Heptachlor Sulphenone 
DDT Lead Arsenate Sulphurs 


DDD Lindane Systox The Stauffer trademark 
guarantees field-proven 


Captan Malathion TEPP products backed up by 
modern research and 


Chlordane Methoxychlor Toxaphene 70 years of manufac- 
turing experience. 


7 STAUFFER CHEMICAL COMPANY 
380 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


San Francisco + Fiouston + Omaha + Los Angeles + Tampa 
maa Harvey - N. Little Rock + Lubbock - Weslaco + N. Portland 
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